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'  XII 

In  the  foregoing  essays  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe 
that  our  Pentateuch  contains  a  good  deal  of  commentary, 
and  that  many  readings  are  due  to  theological  doctrines 
of  one  kind  or  another.  In  the  BS  for  April,  1918  (pp. 
261  If.),  and  April,  1919  (p.  219),  short  references  were 
made  to  the  subject  of  mysticism,  which  was  thought  to 
be  probably  responsible  for  some  readings.  This  is  a  topic 
which  would  be  best  handled  by  professional  theologians, 
but  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  it  some  further  discus¬ 
sion  seems  to  be  necessary. 

There  are  two  great  aspects  of  the  Divine  nature  which 
here  claim  our  consideration.  God  is  transcendent.  He 
is  also  immanent.  Passage  after  passage  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  emphasizes  His  transcendence: — 

“God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth”  (Eccl  v  2). 

“  The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool : 
what  manner  of  house  will  ye  build  unto  me?  and  what 
place  shall  be  my  rest?”  (Isa  Ixvi  1). 

“  But  will  God  in  very  deed  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  behold, 
the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee; 
how  much  less  this  house  that  I  have  builded  ”  (1 E  viii  27) . 

This  idea  of  His  transcendence  has  affected  the  text  of 
many  Biblical  verses,  and  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
draw  attention  to  readings  that  are  due  to  it.^ 

The  doctrine  of  God's  transcendence,  if  taken  by  itself 

'See  BS,  Jan.  1915,  pp.  98  f.,  103 f.,  144 ff..  etc.;  Jan.  1916,  pp. 
140  f. 
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and  pushed  to  its  utmost  limits,  removes  Him  altogether 
from  human  ken.  That  can  never  satisfy  the  religious  soul 
which  pants  for  communion  with  Him.  And  so  more  ad¬ 
vanced  theology  sets  some  doctrine  of  immanence  by  the 
side  of  the  conception  of  His  transcendence.  In  view  of 
later  developments  of  Jewish  thought  it  is  natural  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  if  the  Pentateuchal  text  has  been  affected  by 
mystical  doctrines,  it  is  in  the  passages  relating  to  God’s 
dwelling  among  His  people,  the  glory  and  the  cloud,  that 
we  shall  find  them.  The  question  raised  in  the  passage 
cited  from  Solomon’s  prayer  is  answered  in  3  Macc  ii: — 

“  9  Thou,  O  King,  when  thou  didst  create  the  bound¬ 
less  and  measureless  earth,  didst  choose  this  city  and 
sanctify  this  place  for  thyself,  who  hast  need  of  nothing, 
and  didst  glorify  it  by  a  splendid  manifestation,  estab¬ 
lishing  it  to  the  glory  of  thy  great  and  honourable  name.” 

“  15  For  man  cannot  reach  thy  dwelling  place,  the 
heaven  of  heavens.  But  since  thy  good  pleasure  was  in 
thy  glory  amongst  thy  people  Israel,  thou  didst  hallow 
this  place”  (C.  W.  Emmet’s  translation  in  R.  H.  Charles, 
The  Apocrj’pha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  English  [1913]). 

Here  we  have  a  reply.  God  is  transcendent  and  dwells 
in  the  heaven  of  heavens.  Nevertheless,  His  glory  dwells 
among  His  people  Israel  in  the  Temple.  This  conception 
is  in  line  with  the  thought  of  the  Bible  (see,  e.g.,  Isa  vi  1, 
Ezk  xliii  2ff.). 

In  later  Jewish  thought  the  doctrine  of  the  Shechinah 
is  prominent.  Derived  from  the  verb  “  dwell,”  this  word 
means  God’s  dwelling,  the  visible  manifestation  of  His 
immanence. 

“Wherever  it  is  found  in  Targumic  or  Talmudic  liter¬ 
ature  it  is  always  in  the  sense  of  God’s  dwelling-house,  the 
abiding  of  God  in  a  certain  spot.  .  .  .  From  meaning  the 
abode  of  God,  the  Shechinah  gradually  came  to  mean  God 
Himself.  ...  In  Nu  v  3  the  phrase  *  I  dwell  among  them  ’ 
is  rendered  by  Onkelos  as  ‘  My  Shechinah  dwells  among 
them.’  In  Ex  xix  18  the  Jerusalem  Targum  translates 
‘  because  there  was  revealed  thereon  the  Glory  of  God’s 
Shechinah  in  a  flame  of  fire.’  .  .  .  That  the  usage  of  cKr^pij 
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in  the  New  Testament  is  a  reference  to  the  Rabbinic  She- 
chinah,  as  is  often  maintained,  seems  to  be  true  in  some 
cases  but  not  in  all  .  .  .  the  allusion  in  John  i  14,  where 
the  Logos  is  said  to  have  ‘  dwelt  among  us  *  {icrKrjvwaev 
€v  ^piv)  seems  to  be  a  probable  reference  to  Shechinah 
ideas”  (J.  Abelson,  The  Immanence  of  God  [1912],  pp. 
78-80). 

The  whole  chapter  should  be  read.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  “  the  close  association  of  ‘  Kabod,’  ‘  Glory,’  with 
‘  Shechinah  ’  is  of  common  occurrence.  In  the  Greek  they 
are  both  often  indiscriminately  translated  by  B6^a*  {op. 
cit.,  p.  57;  see  further  pp.  380-382).  Consequently  we  can 
now  grasp  the  idea  contained  in  the  verses  cited  from  3 
Macc.  The  transcendent  God  Himself  dwells  in  the  heaven 
of  heavens.  His  Glory,  or  His  Shechinah,  —  that  is,  the 
manifestation  of  His  immanence,  which  is  often  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  God  Himself,  —  dwells  in  the  Temple. 

The  Shechinah  was  sometimes  pictured  as  light  or  fire. 
It  was  also  conceived,  or  at  any  rate  spoken  of,  as  a  cloud. 

“  The  next  materialised  description  of  Shechinah,  is  that 
which  depicts  it  by  the  figure  of  a  cloud  —  the  cloud  of 
Shechinah.  ...  A  parallel  phrase  and  one  which  occurs 
rather  more  frequently  is  ‘  clouds  of  glory  ’  —  Kabod  being 
often  synonymous  with  Shechinah.  .  .  .  Yalkut  on  Song  of 
Songs,  *  His  left  hand  is  under  my  head,  and  His  right 
hand  doth  embrace  me’  (chapter  ii  verse  6),  says  ‘this 
alludes  to  the  clouds  of  Shechinah  which  surround  Israel 
above  and  below.’  We  could  not  get  a  more  explicit  state¬ 
ment  of  God  as  being  immanent  in  Israel  ”  {op.  cit.,  p.  93). 

My  contention  here  is  that  Jhese  ideas  have  affected 
readings  of  the  Pent  and  editorial  matter  now  embodied 
in  it.  For  this  I  rely  on  two  lines  of  evidence:  (1)  the 
inconsistency  in  the  MT’s  representations  of  the  Mishkan, 
or  Dwelling,  and  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  its  views 
of  the  cloud;  and  (2)  variants  that  are  otherwise  inexpli¬ 
cable.  It  is  of  course  realized  that  Pentateuchal  texts 
would  be  likely  to  color  and  shape  Jewish  mystical  ideas, 
but  it  is  suggested  that  these,  in  turn,  ^jave  reacted  on  the 
form  of  the  texts. 
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It  has  never  been  possible  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  relationship  of  the  expressions  “dwelling”  and 
“tent  of  meeting”  in  the  MT.  Carpenter  on  Ex  xxv  1 
notes,  for  example,  “  the  curious  fact  that  in  xxv-xxvii  19 
the  sanctuary  is  always  called  the  Dwelling  while  in 
xxviii-xxix  this  name  is  replaced  by  the  older  term  ‘  Tent 
of  Meeting.^  ”  A  full  study  of  all  the  occurrences  of  both 
expressions  made  some  years  ago  by  the  present  writer 
entirely  failed  to  yield  any  intelligible  line  of  usage.^  As 
they  stand  in  the  Hebrew,  the  various  passages  can¬ 
not  be  original  in  their  entirety.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  their  present  form  is  due  to  the  mystical  conceptions 
we  have  considered. 

A  telltale  passage  is  Lev  xxvi  11,  “  I  will  set  my  dwell¬ 
ing  among  you.”  The  LXX,  however,  seems  to  have  found 
“  I  will  place  my  covenant,”  Orjaa  being  read  for  <TTr)aa> 
by  all  the  authorities  except  bw  dpt  gn  c  Arm  Eth  (vid.), 
and  “covenant”  for  “dwelling”  by  BAhaj  gn  bg  v  (mg) 
Arm.  “  With  you  ”  is  read  by  o  for  “  in  you  ” ;  “  among 
you,”  by  Eth.  That  is  clearly  a  case  of  deliberate  altera¬ 
tion.  Now  to  grasp  the  ideas  associated  with  the  Dwell¬ 
ing  we  cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  such  passages  as 
Ex  xl  34-38,  Nu  ix  15-23.  What  meaning  can  they  bear 
except  that  God’s  presence  dwelt  among  and  guided  the 
children  of  Israel?  What  is  this  but  the  Bhechinah 
idea?  And  what  are  the  symbols  but  those  in  which  the 
Bhechinah  was  materialized  —  fire  and  cloud?  That  the 
Bhechinah  idea  as  an  influence  on  the  exegesis  of  the  Pent 
is  as  old  as  the  LXX  is  clearly  proved  by  the  Greek  ren¬ 
derings  of  Ex  xxv  8,  Dt  xxxiii  16,  to  which  attention  was 
drawn  in  the  BB  for  April,  1918  (p.  261).  The  verb 
“dwell”  is  there  represented  by  “be  seen,”  i.e.  the  trans¬ 
lator  understood  it  to  refer  to  the  visible  manifestation 
of  the  Bhechinah. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  both  Ex  xl  and  Nu  ix  15  ff.  are 

'  The  LXX  habitually  has  for  Dwelling;  but,  as  we  cannot 
tell  whether  this  represents  a  peculiarity  of  translation,  or  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  text  in  doubtful  passages,  It  gives  no  help. 
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susi)ect  for  other  reasons.  The  concluding  chapters  of 
Ex  cannot  be  original,  as  was  shown  in  BS,  April,  1918 
(pp.  262  ff.).  This  portion  of  Nu  connects  with  them.  It 
is  therefore  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  both  are  due  to 
mystical  editors,  and  that  this  later  mysticism  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  that  has  contributed  to  the  present  form  of  the  books 
of  Moses. 

In  Nu  xiv  14,  RV  has  “  thou  Lord  art  seen  face  to  face, 
and  thy  cloud  standeth  over  them,  and  thou  goest  before 
them,  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  in  a  pillar  of  fire 
by  night.”  Septuagintal  variants  are  here  important. 
The  Old  Latin  (Lyons  Heptateuch)  has  “qui  oculis  ad 
oculos  viderint  Dnm,”  and  qu  omit  “  and  thy  cloud  stand¬ 
eth  over  them  and.”  It  certainly  looks  as  if  the  Old  Latin 
had  here  preserved  an  earlier  form  of  the  text  which  has 
been  altered  in  deference  to  passages  denying  that  God 
was  seen.  Further,  if  we  omit  the  words  that  are  lacking 
in  qu,  we  obtain  a  terser  and  much  more  forcible  text. 
But  those  words  exactly  embody  the  conception  of  the 
cloud  of  the  Shechinah  or  the  cloud  of  the  glory  resting 
over  Israel  as  the  representation  of  God’s  immanence. 
This  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  glossator,  explaining  the 
conception  of  God’s  presence,  expressed  in  the  simpler 
language  of  an  early  period,  by  translating  it  into  the 
theological  terminology  of  a  far  later  age.  The  cloud  of 
the  Divine  presence  was  over  them.  That  is  the  gloss  on 
the  earlier  “  they  saw  the  Lord  [i.e.  the  symbol  of  His 
presence]  face  to  face.” 

Similarly  Nu  x  34  is  found  only  in  the  Hexaplar  MSS 
ck  among  the  Septuagintal  authorities  collated  in  the 
larger  Cambridge  LXX. 

In  Dt  xxxi  15  the  Wurzburg  Latin  seems  to  have  read 
“and  the  Lord  appeared  in  a  cloud  over  the  testimony.” 
Objection  was  taken  to  this,  and  our  authorities  present 
several  alternative  texts. 

Other  passages  of  the  Pent  certainly  suggest  that  in  the 
first  instance  the  narratives  of  the  Mosaic  age  gave  rise  to 
this  form  of  mysticism.  The  religious  soul,  panting  for 
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constant  intimate  communion  with  its  Maker,  could  not 
but  fix  on  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  visible  fire  and  cloud,  as  insuring  and  repre¬ 
senting  His  presence.  For  what  period  was  there  in  which 
God  could  be  conceived  as  so  near  to  His  people  as  that 
in  which  He  chose  them  and  gave  them  His  Law?  When 
could  His  indwelling  have  been  more  vividly  conspicuous 
than  at  the  speaking  of  the  Ten  Commandments?  Or  how 
could  His  presence  become  more  perceptible  than  in  the 
clouds  and  fire  of  Sinai?  The  soul  that  thirsts  for  the 
living  God  must  inevitably  yearn  to  appear  before  Him 
(see  Ps  xlii  2)  in  the  earthly  Dwelling  with  which  His 
worship  and  His  manifestations  are  peculiarly  associated. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  mystical  thought  attached  especial 
importance  to  all  that  was  connecteil  with  the  desert 
sanctuary,  and  gave  particular  emphasis  to  the  idea  that 
it  was  the  guarantee  of  God’s  immanence,  preferring  the 
term  “  Dwelling  ”  to  the  name  “  tent,”  and  writing  notes 
and  supplements  that  meant  —  and  were  intended  to  mean 
—  only  that  the  Shechinah  was  always  with  Israel  in  the 
wanderings  ? 

It  is  to  these  conceptions  that  we  appear  to  owe  the 
mention  of  the  glory  in  Ex  xxxiii  18  (see  BS,  Jan.  1915, 
p.  148,  n.).  Perhaps  the  influence  on  other  passages  may 
be  more  extensive  than  I  have  yet  realized,  but  for  the 
present  I  refrain  from  further  investigation.' 

^Something  was  said  (BS,  April,  1918,  pp.  260  f.)  about  the 
Judalzing  of  the  text.  In  such  a  matter,  progress  must  necessarily 
be  slow,  and  will  depend  on  the  accumulation  of  minute  pieces  of 
research;  but  It  Is  now  possible  to  make  a  few  further  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  subject. 

The  conception  of  all  Israel  or  one  of  Its  subdivisions  as  a  house 
appears  to  be  late.  The  earlier  writers  spoke  of  Israel  or  the 
children  of  Israel.  In  the  first  seven  books  of  the  OT  we  find  a 
few  passages  In  which  MT  presents  “  House  of  Israel  ”  or  “  House 
of  Joseph.”  In  Ex  xvl  31  (MT,  ”  House”:  K  “  18,  84,  129;  prlmo  109 
forte  244  ”;  also  R  “  1,  245,  prlmo  18,  443,  479,  699  et  ut  videtur 
404,  Syrus”  and  other  authorities,  “children”);  Lev  xvll  3,  8,  10; 
xxll  18;  Jgs  I  22  (K  “3,  4,  82,  93,  174,  180,  337;  prlmo  77;  forte 
30,  130”;  also  R  “196  prlmo  211,  226,  440,  554,  827  ac  blnl 
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Writing  on  Nu  xxii  2-xxiv  25,  Holzinger,  the  most 
acute  of  the  documentary  commentators  on  the  book,  ob¬ 
serves  that  “  the  section  is  very  skilfully  edited ;  with  a 
little  good  will  it  can  be  read  as  unitary  —  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  episode  xxii  23-34,  for  that  God  first 
sanctions  Balaam’s  journey  and  then  becomes  angry  at 
it  is  after  all  impossible  for  one  and  the  same  narrator” 
(Numeri  [1903],  p.  104). 

With  this  dictum  I  entirely  concur;  only  it  happens 
that  Jerome’s  reading  in  Nu  xxii  22  puts  a  completely 
different  aspect  on  the  matter.  Departing  from  LXX  and 
MT  alike,  he  renders  “et  iratus  est  Deus,  Stetitque  an- 
gelus,”  etc.  That  would  have  been  impossible  if  his  He¬ 
brew  text  had  contained  the  Massoretic  reason  “  because 
he  went.”  The  great  exponent  of  the  Hebrew-  verity  would 
not  have  adopted  a  reading  which  is  not  evidenced  by  any 

alii  Graeci  Interpreter  anonymi,”  “children”);  Josh  xvll  17;  xxi 
43  (“House”  omitted  by  K  100;  K  149,  150,  173,  174,  R  “  304, 
579,  prime  211,  705,”  “children”),  the  LXX  has  “children”  for 
“house”;  In  Jgs  i  23  (K  30  primo  “children”)  the  whole  LXX  (ex¬ 
cept  q)  and  in  35  glnw  Arm  Lat  omit  “house”;  In  Ex  xl  38  (32) 
the  pre-Hexaplar  LXX  and  K  129,  153  omit  “  house.”  In  Jgs  x  9 
(“house  of  Ephraim”)  the  facts  are  more  complicated,  and  a  full 
consideration  would  lead  us  too  far;  but  it  may  be  said  that  B  and 
its  allies  have  a  different  reading. 

Exodus  xix  3  (“house  of  Jacob”)  is  of  course  a  highly  poetical 
passage  and  proves  nothing  for  prose  usage.  In  Nu  xx  29,  F* 
omits  “  all  the  house  of  Israel,”  which  Is  a  clear  gloss;  and  In  xvii 
23  (8),  the  gloss  “for  the  house  of  Levi”  is  wanting  In  Fb.  That 
leaves  only  Lev  x  6,  “  your  brethren  the  whole  house  of  Israel.” 
Here  the  Lyons  Heptateuch  reads  “  Patrls  autem  vestri  omnls 
domus  Istrahel.”  “  Patrls  ”  may  be  a  Latin  error  for  “  fratres,” 
but  it  suggests  the  possibility  of  an  earlier  reading,  “  but  your 
father’s  house  [clan],”  which  has  been  corrupted  by  glossing,  etc. 
That  would  give  an  admirable  sense.  In  the  later  literature,  on 
the  other  hand,  “  house  of  Israel,  Jacob,”  etc.,  is  common.  The 
history  of  the  phrase  reveals  something  of  the  growth  of  ideas. 

Another  word  favored  in  later  times  was  PlITD,  “  rising,”  to  ex¬ 
press  the  East,  Instead  of  Dip.  This  Is  connected  with  its  syna- 
gogal  use.  It  appears  to  have  affected  our  text  in  some  passages, 
which  may,  however,  be  left  to  the  commentators. 
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of  our  Septuagintal  authorities  unless  it  represented  the 
Hebrew  that  was  before  him.  With  these  two  alternatives 
before  us  —  Jerome’s  reading  and  the  Massoretic  —  we 
can  see  that  the  latter  is  derived  from  the  former,  which 
in  its  turn  is  the  result  of  a  lacuna  in  the  archetype.  The 
reason  for  the  kindling  of  God’s  wrath  fell  out.  That  left 
an  inexplicable  narrative,  and  a  commentator,  seeking  to 
understand  it,  inserted  a  motive  which  is  clearly  wrong. 
There  is  a  reference  in  2  Pet  ii  15  to  Balaam  “  who  loved 
the  hire  of  wrongdoing.”  It  would  be  rash  to  suggest  that 
the  writer  of  the  epistle  had  a  better  text  before  him,  yet 
it  is  possible  that  he  has  penetrated  to  the  thought  of  the 
original  narrative.  It  may  well  be  that  ver.  21  was  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  by  a  statement  that  the  princes  of 
Moab  offered  Balaam  a  great  reward  if  he  would  curse 
the  people,  and  that  he  consented.  If  words  to  that  effect 
have  fallen  out,  the  Vulgate  text  becomes  entirely  intelli¬ 
gible.  That  was  the  cause  of  the  kindling  of  the  anger, 
and  was  responsible  for  the  terms  on  which  the  seer  was 
ultimately  allowed  to  proceed:  “Only  the  word  that  I 
shall  speak  unto  thee,  that-  thou  shalt  speak”  (ver.  35). 
It  may  of  course  be  that  there  is  further  glossing  in  our 
present  texts,  and  that  ver.  20  has  been  amplified  from 
ver.  35,  but  in  the  absence  of  evidence  this  cannot  be 
assumed.  In  any  case  the  above  disposes  of  the  main 
difficulty  of  the  Balaam  narrative. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  recalled  that  in  ver.  5 
Jerome  reads :  “  He  sent  messengers  to  Balaam  son  of 
Beor,  the  soothsayer  [not  to  Pethor;  see  BS,  April,  1918, 
p.  254],  who  dwelt  across  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Ammon  [not  his  people].”  “Ammon”  is  supported 
by  13  MSS,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Syriac.  Formerly  I 
rejected  it,  but  I  now  think  that  it  should  be  accepted 
with  Jerome’s  other  readings  in  the  verse.  The  designa¬ 
tion  “  river  of  the  children  of  Ammon  ”  excludes  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  river  intended  was  the  Euphrates. 

Mention  must  just  be  made  of  another  factor  that  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  present  form  of  our  Pent,  viz. 
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the  transpositions.  I  have  already  suggested  some  from 
time  to  time  (see,  e.g.,  EPC  passim  and  BS,  Jan.  1915  and 
Jan.  1916).  It  may  now  be  pointed  out,  that,  while  Moses 
says  in  Ex  x  29  that  he  will  no  more  see  Pharaoh’s  face, 
we  find  him  again  speaking  to  the  king  in  xi  4-8,  after  an 
intermediate  passage  the  scene  of  which  is  outside  the 
palace.  Probably  there  has  been  a  transposition.  Exodus 
xi  1-3  should  presumably  stand  later,  and  4-8  gives  us 
a  speech  that  should  follow  x  29  immediately. 

XIV 

The  history  of  the  OT  book  must  now  be  considered. 
It  is  submitted  that  the  evidence  points  to  three  distinct 
stages.  In  the  first,  the  book  consists  of  a  short  writing 
or  several  short  writings.  In  the  second,  another  type, 
called  a  book-roll,  is  found  side  by  side  with  the  short 
writings.  In  the  third,  the  book-roll  is  so  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  that  it  is  denoted  by  “  book  ”  used  absolutely,  and 
no  other  form  is  contemplated  for  a  lengthy  work. 

The  word  IBD  (commonly  rendered  book)  occurs  in  the 
following  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Pent:  Gen  v  1;  Ex  xvii 
14;  xxiv  7;  xxxii  32,  33;  Nu  v  23;  xxi  14;  Dt  xvii  18; 
xxiv  1,  3;  xxviii  58,  61;  xxix  19  (20),  20  (21),  26  (27); 
XXX  10;  xxxi  24,  26.  Many  of  these  passages  have  already 
been  discussed  in  the  BS  for  Jan.  1918,  pp.  95-100,  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  references  are  usually  to  short 
writings  that  do  not  in  any  way  suggest  a  scroll.  This 
applies  to  Gen  v  1;  Ex  xvii  14;  xxiv  7;  Dt  xxxi  24,  26. 
Numbers  xxi  14  is  due  to  a  commentator,  but  shetls  no  light 
whatever  on  the  /orm  of  the  book  mentioned.  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  passages.  Ex  xxxii  32  f.  refers  to  a  writing  of 
God’s,  and  no  inference  can  here  be  drawn;  in  Nu  v  23 
the  word  is  used  of  the  short  writing  prepared  by  the 
priest  in  the  ordeal  of  jealousy,  which  was  very  far  from 
being  a  book-roll,  and  in  Dt  xxiv  1,  3,  of  the  bill  of  di¬ 
vorcement,  i.e.  another  short  writing.  In  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  passages  the  precise  text  is  more  or  less  uncertain; 
but  none  contains  any  indication  of  a  book-roll,  and  all 
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would  be  satisfied  by  the  hypothesis  that  a  book  consisted 
of  one  or,  if  necessary,  more  skins  or  other  short  writings.^ 
If,  therefore,  we  look  carefully  at  all  the  instances, 
there  is  not  one  that  supports  the  idea  that  the  book-roll 
was  early  in  use.  Moreover,  no  passage  proves  that  the 

‘  In  Dt  xvli  18  we  read  that  the  king  (If  that  be  the  correct  text, 
but  see  PS,  pp.  157  ff.)  is  to  write  a  copy  of  this  torah  on  a  book. 
K  6,  however,  omits  “  on  a  book.”  In  Dt  xxvlll  68  we  have  “  all 
the  words  of  this  law  written  in  this  book  ”  presented  by;  MT,  LXX, 
and  Vulg.  K  9  omits  “  law,”  and  has  the  first  two  letters  of  iE3D3 
(in  book)  over  an  erasure.  K  252  omits  “this.”  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  an  earlier  text  had  ”  all  the  words  written  in  the 
law  ”  or  “  all  the  words  of  the  law.”  In  61  Jerome  and  many,  Greek 
authorities  have  ”  every  plague  which  is  not  written  in  the  book 
of  this  law.”  That  would  imply  that  the  curses  of  xxvlll  form  part 
of  “the  book  of  this  law.”  But  there  are  Septuagintal  variants. 
”  In  this  book  ”  is  read  by  ha,  dp  Lat.  That  leaves  a  possibility 
that  the  book  containing  the  curses  was  In  form  a  separate  writ¬ 
ing  from  the  book  of  the  law.  When  we  come  to  the  narrative  of 
the  finding  of  the  book  in  2  K  xxii  we  shall  see  reason  to  hold  that 
the  book  included  xxvlli.  This,  however,  does  not  conclude  the 
question,  for  It  may  be  ;sald  that  the  speech  was  too  long  for  a 
single  document,  and  therefore  extended  over  several  which  could 
together  be  called  a  book.  Just  as  we  can  apply  the  English  term 
to  a  single  work  in  many  volumes.  Again,  K  109  originally  read 
"  In  this  law  ”;  and,  according  to  De  Rossi,  16  or  17  Hebrew  MSS, 
the  Syriac,  and  various  Targumlc  authorities  have  ”  in  this  book 
of  the  law.”  In  Dt  xxix  19  (20)  we  read  in  MT  and  Vulg  of  "all 
the  curse  written  in  this  book.”  K  2,  111,  have  "  book  ”  over  an 
erasure.  The  pre-Hexaplar  LXX  added  "  of  the  law,”  which  was 
obelized  by  Orlgen.  Here  the  Hebrew  reading  would  be  quite  com¬ 
patible  with  the  view  that  xxvlll  was  the  book  meant.  In  ver.  20 
(21)  we  have  in  MT  "in  this  book  of  the  law,”  but  K  253  and  a, 
omit  "  law  ”  and  i  Eth  read  "  In  this  book  ”;  while  K  111  seems  to 
read  “  In  this  book  this  law,”  which  is  obviously  conflate.  As  usual 
a  number  of  authorities  have  “in  the  book  of  this  law”  (see  De 
Rossi  ad  loc.).  In  ver.  26  (27)  MT  and  Vulg  have  "  In  this  book"; 
the  pre-Hexaplar  LXX  again  added  "  of  the  law,”  which  was  obe¬ 
lized  by  Orlgen.  K  4,  129,  read  “  in  this  book  of  the  law.”  Lastly, 
In  XXX  10  Jerome  has  "  In  this  law  ”;  MT,  "  in  this  book  of  the 
law  ”;  K  106  and  the  Syriac,  "  in  this  book  ”;  while  the  Septua¬ 
gintal  authorities  are  divided  between  several  readings,  of  which 
"  In  the  book  of  this  law  ”  is  supported  by  most,  also  by  R  248, 
and  some  other  texts  (see  De  Rossi  ad  loc.). 
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whole  of  Dt,  let  alone  the  whole  Pent,  was  in  the  form  of 
a  single  book.  If  it  consisted  of  a  series  of  writings  of 
which  the  legal  portion  of  Dt  formed  one,  the  language 
of  these  texts  would  be  satisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  justly  be  urged  that  the  legal  portion  is  so  much 
longer  than  xxviii,  or  the  book  of  the  song,  or  any  of  the 
other  books  we  have  met  in  the  Pent,  that  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  it  to  have  been  a  single  writing.  Moreover,  xxviii, 
which  was  plainly  a  separate  writing  in  form,  is  (as  we 
shall  see)  included  in  the  book  of  2  K  xxii  f.  As  already 
suggested,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  where  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  a  single  work  or  section  was  too  long  for 
one  document,  the  word  “  book  ”  could  be  used  of  the  tw’o 
or  more  writings  of  which  it  was  comprised.  But  the  text¬ 
ual  evidence  leaves  a  doubt  whether  this  was  originally 
done  in  any  passage  of  the  Pent.  It  may  be  that  “  book  ” 
was  confined  to  a  short  writing;  that  in  our  texts  some¬ 
times  “  law  ”  alone,  and  in  the  other  places  “  book  ”  alone, 
is  the  true  reading;  and  that  the  references  to  book  of  the 
law  are  due  to  editorial  activity  and  confiation  at  a  much 
later  period.  Be  that  as  it  may,  no  trace  of  the  scroll 
form  can  be  detected. 

Finally,  Dt  xxvii  3,  8,  “  all  the  words  of  this  torah,” 
throws  no  light  on  our  problem. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  has  been  much  editecl,  and  it  would 
carry  us  too  far  to  discuss  its  present  condition.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  reference  to  a  book  in  x  13  was  unknown 
to  the  LXX ;  that  in  xxiii  6  the  Sahidic  read  “  in  the  law,” 
thus  giving  no  information  as  to  the  external  form  of  the 
writing;  that  in  xxiv  26  the  original  LXX  obviously  read 
“a  book”  for  “the  book  of  the  law  of  God”  (BS,  Oct. 
1916,  p.  612)  ;  and  that  viii  31,  34  (where  there  are  also 
important  variants,  see  De  Rossi  ad  loc.),  are  part  of  a 
passage  which  appears  to  be  due  to  a  later  editor.  That 
leaves  only  i  8;  and,  unless  it  be  held  that  this  text  is 
early  in  its  present  form,  the  Book  of  Joshua  provides  no 
evidence  in  favor  of  lengthy  books. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  our  survey  of  these 
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passages  appear  to  be  as  follows:  (1)  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  many  books  were  extremely  short  writings; 
(2)  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  the  existence  of  any  books 
in  the  form  of  long  scrolls  in  the  early  period;  (3)  most 
passages  relating  to  the  book  in  Dt  have  been  so  worked 
over  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reach  certainty  as  to  the  precise 
form  originally  contemplated  by  the  speeches.  When  we 
read  of  “  this  book  ”  in  Dt  xxviii  58  we  cannot  be  sure 
whether  the  orator  indicated  one  writing  or  several,  and 
whether  it  was  identical  with  the  MS  of  the  discourse  he 
was  then  reading  or  separate  from  it.  But,  if  the  expres¬ 
sions  used  are  ambiguous  if  taken  by  themselves,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  are  phenomena  scatteretl  over 
all  the  early  portions  of  the  Bible  of  which  this  cannot  be 
predicated.  .We  have  seen  that  our  Pent  refers  to,  and 
apparently  incorporates,  a  number  of  short  books,  such  as 
the  book  of  the  genesis  of  the  heavens,  etc.,  the  book  of 
the  genesis  of  man,  the  books  of  the  covenant  and  of  the 
song;  and  that  there  are  numbers  of  displacements,  and 
even  in  some  sections  a  general  absence  of  systematic 
order,  which  point  decisively  to  a  library  of  short  writings 
as  the  original  cause  of  many  of  our  troubles.  In  Dt  itself 
we  found  two  passages  which  could  be  explained  only  as 
fragments  of  the  earlier  narrative  that  had  accidentally 
lodged  between  different  leaves  of  the  speeches.  The  nu¬ 
merous  colophons  of  the  Pent  reinforced  this  conclusion. 
Further  evidence  may  be  obtained  from  the  condition  of 
other  narrative  and  prophetical  books.  The  fact  that  the 
references  to  Mosaic  writings  in  the  Pent  contemplate 
short  documents  further  suggests  that  the  long  scroll  was 
not  in  use. 

That  the  fonn  of  writing  habitually  employed  was  not 
cuneiform  is  proved  by  Ex  xxxii  32 ;  Nu  v  23 ;  xvii  17  f. 
(2f.),  all  of  which  rule  this  out.  Further,  the  expression 
“  book  ”  is  an  entirely  different  word  from  “  tablet.” 

These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  archaeological  infor¬ 
mation  which  points  to  the  use  of  an  alphabetical  script. 
While  papyrus  would,  even  if  obtainable  in  the  desert. 
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naturally  be  rejected  in  favor  of  skins  or  some  other  more 
durable  writing  material,  its  common  use  in  Egypt  mili¬ 
tates  against  the  cuneiform  theory.  We  happen  to  have 
clear  evidence  that  it  was  also  employed  in  Palestine, 
though  the  nature  of  the  climate  has  made  impossible  the 
survival  of  any  papyrus  records  in  that  country.  One 
W^enamon  was  sent  by  Hrihor,  the  high  priest  of  Amon, 
in  the  fifth  year  probably  of  Rameses  XII  {circa  1114 
B.c.)  to  obtain  cedar  from  the  Lebanon  forests.  He  made 
out  a  long  report  on  his  return  home,  and  most  of  it  is 
still  extant.  A  translation  will  be  found  in  J.  H.  Breasted^s 
“Ancient  Records,”  vol.  iv.  pp.  278  ff.  Zakar-Baal,  prince 
of  Byblos,  during  an  interview  with  Wenamon,  “had  the 
journal  of  his  fathers  brought  in  and  he  had  them  read 
it  before  me”  (p.  282).  Later  in  the  report  we  read 
of  the  arrival  of  sundry  goods  from  Egypt,  including 
“papyrus  500  rolls”  (p.  284).  “It  is  evident,  therefore,” 
observes  Dr.  C.  P.  Burney,  “that  this  Phoenician  king 
knew  and  valued  a  material  which  could  only  be  mployed 
for  writing  with  pen  and  ink”  (Judges  [1918],  p.  258). 
That  is,  not  more  than  120  years  after  the  date  of  the  Exo¬ 
dus.  A  number  of  scholars  are  now  also  of  opinion  that 
Sinaitic  inscriptions  are  in  an  alphabetic  Semitic  writing. 
The  most  recent  discussion  I  have  seen  is  that  of  Robert 
Eisler  in  the  Bihlische  Zeitschrift,  vol.  xv.  (1918)  pp.  1-8. 
Following  on  earlier  work  of  A.  H.  Gardiner  and  other 
scholars,  he  propounds  a  decipherment  of  these  inscrip¬ 
tions,  which  he  thinks  are  probably  Kenite.  Dr.  Gardiner 
himself,  who  did  the  pioneer  work  with  much  skill  and 
acumen,  says :  “  Thus  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that,  at 
all  events  not  later  than  1500  b.c.,  there  existed  in  Sinai, 
i.e.  on  Semitic  soil,  a  form  of  writing  almost  certainly 
alphabetic  in  character  and  clearly  modelled  on  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs”  (Journal  of  Egyptian  Archaeology, 
vol.  iii.  [1916]  p.  16).  The  details  of  the  decipherment 
must  be  left  to  the  judgmmit  of  those  who  specialize  in 
the  history  of  the  alphabet.  But  the  verdict  quoted  can¬ 
not  be  upset  by  any  dispute  of  that  character.  Whether 
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the  decipherment  is  correct  or  not,  the  existence  of  these 
alphabetic  inscriptions  in  Sinai  is  not  in  doubt,  nor  is  the 
fact  that  they  date  at  least  some  two  centuries  before  the 
Exodus.  It  is  thus  unnecessary  to  trouble  about  further 
evidence.^ 

The  Hebrew  word  ni>JD,  which  does  mean  “  roll,”  is  found 
in  Jer  xxxvi  (14  times)  ;  Ezk  ii  9;  iii  1,  2,  3;  Zech  v  1, 
2;  I*s  xl  8.  Now  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  in  three 
out  of  these  four  passages  the  first  occurrence  is  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  word  “  book,”  i.e.  “  a  roll  of  a  book,” 
“  a  book-roll,”  as  if  neither  term  would  be  sufficient  by 
itself  to  express  the  conception  to  be  conveyed.  After 
the  initial  idea  lias  been  given  it  can  be  referred  to  by 
simpler  expressions,  like  “  this  roll,”  but  only  when  its 
nature  has  been  defined.  Nor  is  this  view  weakened  by 
Zech  V,  though  that  passage  is  later.  There  the  prophet 
is  asked  what  he  sees,  and  he  replies,  “A  flying  roll.”  The 
next  verse  then  adds  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
roll.  From  these  facts  we  may  fairly  draw  the  inference 
that  in  the  age  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  neither  word 
alone  was  sufficient.  There  were  books  which  were  not 
rolls,  just  as  there  were  rolls  which  were  not  books;  and, 
consequentlj’^,  the  composite  phrase  “  book-roll,”  or  else 
some  description  of  the  nature  of  the  roll,  was  required 
to  define  the  meaning.  This,  again,  entirely  supports  the 
view  taken  above  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Mosaic  books, 
and  also  throws  light  on  the  probable  meaning  of  the 
word  “  book  ”  in  a  narrative  of  the  age  of  Jeremiah  to 
which  we  must  now  turn,  viz.  2  K  xxii  8-xxiii  30. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  essay  an  exhaustive  discussion 

^The  following  may  be  quoted  from  Dr.  Burney’s  discussion  of 
“  the  use  of  writing  among  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  the 
Judges”:  “The  alphabetic  letters  discovered  by  Schumacher  at 
Megiddo  (cf.  Tell  el-Muteselllm,  p.  109)  are  dated  by  Kittel 
(Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  2d  ed.,  i.  p.  120)  between  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  thirteenth  centuries  b.c.”  (op.  cit.,  p.  261).  He  also 
points  out  that  signs  on  fragments  of  pottery  found  by  Bliss  in 
strata  of  the  mound  at  Tell-el-Hesy,  dated  by  him  not  later  than 
1600  B.C.,  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  West  Semitic  letters. 
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of  this  passage  until  4  Kingdoms  and  2  Chronicles  have 
appeared  in  the  larger  Cambridge  LXX,  seeing  that  any 
work  done  now  would  have  to  be  undertaken  anew  when 
the  fuller  Greek  materials  are  available.  All  that  will  be 
attempted  is  just  so  much  consideration  as  is  necessary 
to  discover  what  light  the  passage  throws  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  under  discussion. 

The  Greek  of  these  chaptei*s  is  not  as  old  as  the  Septu- 
agintal  Pent  and  is  less  valuable  for  taking  us  behind  the 
MT.  Nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  of  the  greatest  utility. 
One  instance  of  this  may  be  noted.  In  xxii  20  the  He¬ 
brew  (supported  by  2  Ch  xxxiv  28)  reads,  “  Thou  shalt  be 
gathered  to  thy  grave  in  peace”  This  is  directly  contra¬ 
dicted  by  xxiii  29  f.,  where  we  read  that  Josiah  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Megiddo.  Much  is  made  of  this  by  A.  F. 
Puukko  (Das  Deuteronomium  [1910],  pp.  4,  21).  But,  on 
tuniing  to  Holmes  and  Parsons  and  Field,  we  find  the 
variant  reading  “  in-  Jerusalem  ”  for  “  in  peace.”  There  is 
no  resemblance  between  the  words  in  Greek,  but  in  He¬ 
brew  the  last  half  of  “  Jerusalem  ”  is  the  word  for  “  peace.” 
We  see,  therefore,  that  the  origin  of  the  trouble  lies  in  a 
slight  lesion  to  our  Hebrew  text,  which  is  older  than 
Chronicles,  but  not  tlian  the  text  from  which  the  pre- 
Hexaplar  LXX  was  made.  The  reading  “  Jerusalem  ” 
fits  in  exactly  with  the  subsequent  events. 

We  read  in  xxii  8  that  Hilkiah  said  to  Shaphan,  “  I 
have  found  the  [or  possibly  a]  book  of  the  torah.”  The 
Hebrew  would  normally  mean  “  the  book,”  but  the  ren¬ 
dering  “  a,”  adopted  here  by  the  Greek,  is  possible  though 
rare  (Gesenius,  Hebrew  Grammar  [ed.  by  E.  Kautzsch, 
2d  Eng.  ed.],  par.  127  e).  The  context  gives  no  clue  to 
the  shape  of  the  book,  and  we  are  therefore  thrown  back 
on  the  actual  words  employed  as  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  linguistic  usage  of  the  age. 

Prima  facie,  if  a  man  states  that  he  has  found  a  book 
he  means  such  an  object  as  his  interlocutor  would,  in  the 
light  of  contemporary  usage,  expect  him  to  denote  by  the 
expression.  Again,  if  he  says  he  has  found  an  old  book, 
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he  would  be  understood  to  mean  an  object  of  the  form 
and  appearance  usual  to  old  books.  Applying  these  con¬ 
siderations  to  this  passage,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
article  found  was  of  the  character  to  be  expected  in  a 
book  of. the  torah  which  had  disappeared  from  view  for 
some  time,  and  therefore  could  not  be  other  than  old. 
Consequently,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  the  early  use 
of  book-rolls  among  the  Hebrews,  and  having  regard  to 
the  volume  of  proof  that  they  used  short  writings,  the  nat¬ 
ural  inference  is  that  this  book  was  not  in  scroll  form. 
We  shall  see  later  that  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Chronicler,  who  found  that  the  language 
used  was  not  apt  if  applied  to  the  scrolls  of  the  law 
with  which  alone  his  age  was  familiar,  and  amended  it  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  passages  already  cited  from  the  prophets 
support  our  view.  Had  this  object  been  a  scroll,  the  ap¬ 
propriate  expression  would  have  been  not  “  book  of  the 
torah,”  but  either  “  book-roll  of  the  torah  ”  or  else  “  roll 
of  the  torah,”  which,  in  view  of  the  further  definition 
conveyed  by  the  genitive,  would  presumably  have  been 
adequate.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  book  found  was  not  a  scroll. 

The  other  references  in  these  chapters  add  no  further 
information  as  to  the  form  of  the  book,  but  something  may 
be  gleaned  as  to  its  size  and  contents.  It  is  called  “  book 
of  the  torah”  and  “book  of  the  covenant”  (xxiii  2,  21). 
The  latter  expression  could  certainly  not  be  applied  to 
the  Pent  as  a  whole.  Later  usage  gave  the  former  term 
to  the  complete  work,  but  the  early  information  excludes 
this  possibility.  Often  as  the  word  “  torah  ”  occurs  in 
the  Pent,  the  context  is  always  such  as  to  exclude  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  entire  work.  Thus  nobody  could  suggest 
that  it  means  the  five  books  in  Ex  xxiv  12  or  Lev  vii  37  or 
xiii  29,  to  take  but  a  few  representative  instances.  When  we 
hear  of  Moses  writing  in  a  book  it  is  never  suggested  that 
this  is  the  book  of  the  torah.  The  numerous  passages  that 
give  particular  names,  like  the  book  of  tho  genesis  of  man, 
the  torah  of  the  burnt  offering,  the  cmnmandment  which 
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the  Lord  commanded  Moses  for  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Mount  Sinai,  all  negative  the  idea  of  a  comprehensive 
book  of  the  torah  comprising  the  entire  Pent.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  “  book  of  the  torah  ”  is  not  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  first  four  books.  A  writing  containing  the 
torah  relating  to  any  particular  subject,  such  as  the  burnt 
offering,  might  be  called  the  torah  of  the  burnt  offering, 
but  that  is  different  from  terming  it  the  book  of  the  torah 
without  further  definition. 

Book  of  the  covenant  could  be  applied  to  three,  or  at 
the  most  four,  portions  of  the  Pent,  viz.  the  book  of  the 
covenant  in  Horeb  (Ex  xxiv  7),  the  terms  of  its  renewal  in 
Ex  XXX iv,  perhaps  to  the  terms  of  the  land  covenant  (cp. 
Lev  xxvi),  and  certainly  to  the  covenant  in  the  land  of 
Moab  (Dt  xxviii  69  [xxix  1]).  Book  of  the  torah  is  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  Dt  or  some  portions  of  it. 

Further,  according  to  2  K  xxii  8,  10,  the  book  was  read 
tw’ice  in  a  day,  ^viiich  would  be  impossible  of  the  Pent. 
The  Chronicler,  living  in  an  age  when  the  whole  work  was 
familiar  only  in  scroll  form  and  was  known  as  it  is  to-day 
as  the  book  of  the  torah,  naturally  assumes  that  this  ex¬ 
pression  had  the  same  meaning  in  this  narrative,  and,  no¬ 
ticing  the  point,  omitted  the  first  reading  (2  Ch  xxxiv 
15),  made  Shaphan  carry  the  book  to  the  king  as  a  mod¬ 
em  synagogue  scroll  is  carried  (ver.  16),  and  amended 
the  statement  of  the  second  reading  to  fit  in  with  the  same 
idea  by  substituting  “  read  in  it  ”  (ver.  18)  for  ‘‘  read  it.” 
The  changes  show  the  different  teraiinology  of  his  age  and 
the  character  of  its  books  of  the  law.  As  in  the  case  of 
Ezra’s  book,  of  which  similar  expressions  are  useil,  the 
scroll  form  is  taken  for  granted.  The  Chronicler’s  ex¬ 
pressions  only  emphasize  the  differences  in  the  earlier 
period. 

For  these  reasons  it  cannot  be  held  that  the  book  taken 
to  the  king  comprised  the  entire  Pent.  The  terminology 
fits  part  of  Dt  best,  and  is  supported  by  other  considera¬ 
tions.  The  consolatory  prophecy,  as  we  have  seen,  fore¬ 
told  that  the  king  should  be  buried  in  Jerusalem.  That 
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would  have  been  meaningless  had  the  book  consisted  of 
the  Sinaitic  covenant  document.  But  it  was  very  relevant 
and  comforting  if  Dt  xxviii  30  f.  had  been  read :  “The 
Lord  shall  bring  thee,  and  thy  rulei’s  [see  1*S,  pp.  157  ff.] 
which  thou  shalt  set  over  thee,  unto  a  nation  which  thou 
hast  not  known,  thou  nor  thy  fathers;  and  there  shalt  thou 
serve  other  gods,  wood  and  stone.  And  thou  shalt  become 
an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  byword,  among  all  the 
people  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee.”  To  the  monarch 
who  had  just  heard  that,  and  the  terrible  forecasts  of  the 
siege  and  the  exile  in  the  same  chapter,  there  was  much 
comfort  in  the  message,  “As  touching  the  words  which 
thou  hast  heard,  because  thine  heart  was  tender,  ...  I  also 
have  heard  thee,  saith  the  Lord.  Therefore,  behold,  I  will 
gather  thee  to  thy  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  be  gathere<l  to 
thy  grave  in  Jerusalem,  neither  shall  thine  eyes  see  all 
the  evil  ”  (2  K  xxii  18  If.). 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  refoniis 
undertaken  by  Josiah.  While  some  of  them  could  be  ex¬ 
plained  from  other  parts  of  the  Pent,  all  are  exi)licable  on 
the  view  that  his  book  embraced  the  Deuteronomic  code. 
Thus  the  removal  of  wizards,  etc.  (2  K  xxiii  24),  if  it  stood 
alone,  might  be  ex])lained  from  Lev  xix  f.  as  well  as 
from  Dt  xviii  10  ff.,  but  the  treatment  of  the  priests  of  the 
high  places  (ver.  10)  cannot  be  due  to  any  enactment  but 
Dt  xviii  0  If.  This  only  deals  with  the  ca.se  of  Levites  who 
came  to  the  religious  capital  through  religious  zeal.  It 
was,  therefore,  far  from  applying  exactly  to  the  case  of 
the  idolatrous  priests  who  lost  their  living  through  a  re¬ 
form.  There  would  be  natural  objections  alike  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  religious  antecedents  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  protecting  the  vested  interests 'of  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  priesthood  to  admitting  them  to  equality  of  posi¬ 
tion.  The  actual  step  taken  was  to  apply  the  law  as 
nearly  as  might  be  to  a  set  of  circumstances  it  did  not 
contemplate;  and  that  was  the  best  solution  possible  till 
Ezekiel,  with  the  full  prophetic  authority,  propounded  a 
method  which  combined  justice  to  their  claim  with  suit- 
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able  provision  for  the  proved  needs  of  the  ritual  (Ezk 
xliv;  see  PS,  pp.  277  ff.;  BS,  April  1916,  pp.  214-229). 

Our  materials  do  not  take  us  very  much  further.  We 
cannot  definitely  say  how  much  of  Dt  was  included  in  the 
book  of  the  law.  We  have  seen  that  the  colophons  are 
particularly  numerous  in  the  Pent.  There  is  one  in  xxviii 
69,  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  this  formed  the  end 
of  the  book  actually  handed  to  Shaphan,  but  we  cannot 
be  sure  of  this.  Similarly  with  the  beginning.  Hilkiah 
may  have  regarded  xii  1  or  an  earlier  verse  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  book  of  the  torah.  If  it  came  from  some 
recejitacle  where  other  books,  such  as  the  book  of  the 
genesis  of  man,  the  torah  of  leprosy,  the  book  of  the  song, 
etc.,  were  also  stored,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  how 
much  would  be  taken  as  belonging  to  the  book  of  the  cove¬ 
nant.  Two  points  seem  clear.  As  has  been  remarked 
more  than  once,  our  Dt  contains  at  least  two  fragments 
(iv  41—13  and  x  6f.)  which  point  to  its  having  come  from 
such  a  store.  It  may  be  asketl  why,  if  that  was  so,  Hil¬ 
kiah  only  sent  part  of  its  contents.  The  answer  seems  to 
be  that  for  one  reason  or  anotlier  the  rest  were  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  the  king.  Rules  that  were  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  lU'iests  or  taught  by  them  were  no 
concern  of  his,  nor  were  historical  narratives  of  immediate 
practical  importance  to  him.  The  provisions  of  the  book 
of  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  so  far  as  they  affected  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  men,  had  long  been  acted  on.  The  only  por¬ 
tion  of  the  law  originally  intended  for  public  reading  was 
Dt;  and,  consequently,  that  or  so  much  of  it  as  Hilkiah 
regarded  as  the  book  of  the  covenant  was  all  that  would 
naturally  be  sent.  As  it  is  difficult  to  suppose,  that,  after 
the  reformation  it  had  called  forth,  the  book  was  again 
relegated  to  a  heap  of  moldering  documents  and  not  pub¬ 
lished  abroad  in  numerous  coi)ies,  it  would  seem  most 
probable  that  the  fragments  had  already  established  them¬ 
selves  in  their  present  positions  at  the  time  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  were  sent  with  it.  That  would  mean  that  the 
book  contained  the  first  speech  and  all  the  intervening 
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matter  tliat  precedes  xii  1.  Probably  Hilkiah  found  a 
receptacle  containing  all  the  writings  of  the  Pent,  then 
not  yet  known  as  the  Torah,  perhaps  damaged  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  dilapidations  which  led  to  the  repairs  in  con¬ 
nection  with  which  the  find  appears  to  have  been  made. 
He  sent  the  relevant  portion  by  Shaphan  while  himself 
probably  setting  in  motion  that  process  of  editing  and 
copying  which  ultimately  gave  us  our  present  editions  of 
the  Pent. 

The  other  palpable  phenomenon  is  provided  by  the  re¬ 
peated  instructions  to  Moses  in  Nu  xxvii  12-14  and  Dt 
xxxii  48  ff.  These  are  fundamentally  the  same  passage 
(BS,  Oct.  1915,  pp.  603  f.).  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  these  verses  at  a  thoroughly  unsuitable  point 
in  Nu  cannot  be  due  to  deliberate  design,  but  only  to  those 
accidents  which  the  library  theory  explains.  Further,  Dt 
iii  27  refers  to  the  command  as  having  already  been  given. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  repetition  in  Dt  is  due 
to  an  editor,  and  that  this  passage  certainly  did  not  form 
part  of  the  book  handed  to  Shaphan. 

.  We  can  now  return  to  the  question  raised  by  the  Greek 
itendering  “  a  book  of  the  law  ”  in  xxii  8.  From  a  linguis¬ 
tic  standpoint  it  is  extremely  improbable.  After  what 
we  have  seen  of  the  way  in  which  the  Chronicler  altered 
the  text  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  his 
own  day,  it  is  not  diflScult  to  see  that  they  influenced  the 
Greek  translator.  “  The  book  of  the  law  ”  is  possible  of 
only  one  book  —  the  autograph.  Accustomed  to  the  con¬ 
current  existence  of  numerous  copies,  it  never  struck  him 
that  the  Hebrew  narrative  referred  to  the  original  at  a 
time  when  no  copies  existed;  and  accordingly  he  rendered 
it  as  if  the  circumstances  of  his  own  time  applied.  Had 
this  been  anything  but  the  only  existing  copy,  we  should 
have  had  some  phrase  like  “  a  copy  of  the  law.” 

When  we  turn  to  the  lawbook  of  Ezra  we  find  the  long 
book-roll  so  firmly  established  that  it  is  called  a  book  with¬ 
out  anything  more.  In  Neh  viii  2  the  torah  is  carried  by 
Ezra  even  as  the  Chronicler  had  conceived  Josiah^s  law- 
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book  to  be.  It  was  long  enough  for  the  reading  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  day  to  day,  extending  on  the  first  from  dawn 
to  midday  (ver.  3).  It  is  opened  (ver.  5).  The  reading 
is  not  a  reading  of  the  book,  but  a  reading  in  it  (ver.  8), 
even  as  the  Chronicler  had  supposed  in  the  case  of  Hil- 
kiah’s  book.  On  the  second  day  of  this  reading  they 
reached  Lev  xxiii  39-43  (Neh  viii  14  ff.).  That  certainly 
looks  as  if  they  had  started  at  the  beginning  of  Genesis. 
The  references  in  Neh  ix  f.,  xiii  1  ff.  make  it  clear  that  the 
book  of  the  Torah  included  every  part  of  our  Pent,  though 
it  is  manifest  that  the  text  was  not  in  all  cases  the  same. 
For  example,  Neh  ix  18  quotes  Ex  xxxii  4  as  “  This  is  thy 
god,”  not  “  These  be  thy  gods.”  Here  we  have  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  scroll  of  the  law  so  firmly  established  as  to 
make  the  use  of  the  word  “  roll  ”  unnecessary. 

A  few  words  should  be  said  about  Nehemiah’s  covenant.  It 
was  directed  to  two  things:  (1)  insuring  the  strict  observ¬ 
ance  of  those  portions  of  the  Law  which  there  was  the  great¬ 
est  temptation  to  violate;  and  (2)  providing  the  necessary 
machinery  to  carry  out  its  provisions  in  the  changed  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  age.  In  these  matters  it  adopted  cer¬ 
tain  interpretations  which  were  held  to  be  correct,  but 
are  not  necessarily  the  meaning  that  would  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  its  provisions  in  the  Mosaic  age.  The  Pent  is 
silent  as  to  the  fund  from  which  the  national  offerings  were 
ultimately  to  be  defrayed.  They  w'ould  fall  on  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  census  ransom  in  the  first  instance  (Ex  xxx 
10).  When  that  was  exhausted  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  mlemption  moneys  of  the  first-bom  were  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose,  but  this  does  not  appear  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  text  of  the  Pent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  left  a  problem 
for  the  post-exilic  authorities  to  solve.  The  endowment 
of  the  central  sanctuary  with  slaves  to  cut  wood  and  draw 
water  solves  the  difficulty  of  providing  the  fuel  (see  Josh 
ix  21  ff.),  and  there  were  other  classes  of  temple  attend¬ 
ants  (Nethinim,  etc.).  Ezekiel,  at  any  rate,  conceived  of 
the  prince  as  providing  the  material  for  the  national  of¬ 
ferings  (xlv  17).  Probably  the  king  had  done  so  from 
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the  time  of  David  or  Solomon.  These  sources  of  revenue 
were  no  longer  available,  and  accordingly  we  read  that  a 
new  tax  was  introduced  by  covenant.  “  We  made  to  stand 
on  ourselves  commandments  to  give  the  third  of  a  shekel 
yearly  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  our  God,”  etc.  (Neh 
X  33  ff.  [32  ff.]).  Observe  the  language.  It  is  apt  for  the 
voluntary  introduction  of  a  fresh  obligation.  It  could 
not  be  used  of  mere  obedience  to  an  existing  duty  already 
imposed  by  the  Law.  That  would  have  “  stood  on  ”  them 
by  virtue  of  the  command  of  God.  Similarly  with  the 
wood.  Leviticus  vi  12  requires  the  burning  of  wood  upon 
the  altar;  but  in  the  absence  of  the  hierodules  of  the 
earlier  period  some  machinery  was  necessary  for  securing 
it.  This  was  provided  in  the  manner  indicated  in  35  (34). 
As  to  tithes,  see  BS,  Jan.  1020,  pp.  72  ff. 

XV 

It  is  desirable  to  cast  a  glance  at  certain  poems  that 
are  now  incorporated  in  the  Pent.  From  what  has  been 
said  it  is  clear  that  in  turning  a  library  of  short  writings 
into  the  contents  of  a  scroll  it  would  be  easy  enough  to 
include  the  work  of  another  author.  If  an  anonymous 
poem  was  erroneously  ascribed  to  Jacob  or  Moses  it  could 
very  easily  have  become  a  portion  of  our  present  Pent. 
At  the  same  time  the  presumption  in  each  case  is  that  the 
ascription  we  find  is  correct,  and  the  onus  of  proof  rests 
with  those  who  assert  that  the  i)iece  in  question  is  not  by 
the  traditional  author. 

In  examining  the  arguments  advanced  against  tlie  early 
date  of  these  portions  of  the  Pent,  I  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
presses!  by  the  fact  that  all  the  most  important  rest  on 
subjective  opinions  of  the  most  arbitrary  kind.  The  most 
pei*sistent  of  these  is  that  nobody  could  have  foretold  any¬ 
thing.  Now  in  the  view  of  Ezekiel,  who  was  in  a  position 
to  know,  the  exile  was  predicted  in  the  wilderness  (Ezk 
xx),and  consequently  this  consideration  may  be  ruled  out. 

The  first  of  these  poems  is  the  blessing  of  Jacob  in  Gen 
xlix.  I  take  the  leading  arguments  advanced  by  Skinner 
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ad  loc.f  as  typical  of  the  contentions  put  forward.  He  says 
truly,  “  That  it  was  composed  from  the  first  in  the  name 
of  Jacob  appears  clearly  from  internal  indications  (ver.‘ 
3f.,  9  [18],  26).”  Here,  therefore,  no  suggestion  of  erro¬ 
neous  ascription  can  be  raised.  But  he  thinks  its  utter¬ 
ance  by  the  patriarch  “  incredible.”  “  In  the  first  place, 
the  outlook  of  the  poem  is  bounded  (as  we  shall  after¬ 
wards  see)  by  a  particular  historical  situation,  removed 
by  many  centuries  from  the  supposed  time  of  utterance. 

.  .  .  It  is  obvious  that  the  document  as  a  whole  has  historic 
significance  only  when  regarded  as  a  production  of  the 
age  to  which  it  refers”  (p.  508).  But  there  is  nc  such 
age!  “The  decisive  consideration,  however,  is  that  no 
single  perio<l  of  liistory  can  be  found  which  satisfies  all 
the  indications  of  date  drawn  from  the  several  oracles  ” 
(p.  5101.  The  “particular  historical  situation”  and  the 
“  historic  significance  ”  are,  therefore,  non-existent.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  Skinner  puts  forth  a  totally  different 
theory : — 

“  The  process  of  composition  must  therefore  have  been 
a  protracted  one;  the  poem  may  be  suppose<l  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  as  a  traditional  document  whose  origin  dates  from 
the  early  days  of  the  Israelite  occin)ation  of  Palestine,  and 
which  underw’ent  successive  modifications  and  expansions 
before  it  took  final  shape  in  the  hands  of  a  Judaean  poet 
of  the  age  of  David  or  Solomon  ”  (p.  509). 

Let  us  test  this.  Two  tribes  are  included  in  a  single  oracle 
which  cannot  be  rent  asunder  in  such  a  way  as  to  assign 
different  lots  to  them.  “  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren ; 
weapons  of  violence  are  their  swords.  O  my  soul,  come 
thou  not  into  their  council.  Unto  their  assembly,  my 
glory,  be  not  thou  united;  For  in  their  anger  they  slew 
a  man.  And  in  their  selfwill  they  houghe<l  an  ox.  Cursed 
be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce;  And  their  wrath,  for  it 
was  cruel:  I  will  divi<le  them  in  Jacob,  And  scatter  them 
in  Israel”  (Oen  xlix  5ff.).  Is  there  any  single  period  at 
which  this  characterization  will  apply  to  both  these  tribes? 
Simeon  is  not  yet  “  scattered  in  Israel  ”  when  it  joins 
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Judah  ill  the  campaipi  mentioned  in  Jgs  i  3  ff.,  but  by 
that  time  Levi  had  already  earned  a  “blessing”  (Ex  xxxii 
29)  that  made  ft  a  tribe  of  special  privileges.  From  the 
days  of  Moses  onwards  nobody  could  have  composed  a 
poem  speaking  in  this  strain  of  Levi.  Into  what  council 
was  it  more  desirable  to  enter  than  into  theirs.  Or  to 
whose  assembly  had  the  glory  of  God  Himself  uniteil  itself 
in  fuller  measure?  And  had  not  their  cruel  wrath  been 
blessed?  This  oracle,  therefore,  is  pre-Mosaic.  As  it  re¬ 
fers  to  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  two  tribes 
to  which  it  relates  —  the  pre-Sinaitic,  in  the  case  of  Levi, 
and  some  post-conquest  time  in  dealing  with  Simeon  —  it 
is  obvious  tliat  the  whole  case  collapses.  At  any  date  at 
u'hick  this  oracle  could  have  been  written  as  history  of 
Levi  it  teas  pure  prediction  of  Simeon.  That,  then,  proves 
three  points:  (1)  the  pre-Mosaic  date  of  part  of  the  bless¬ 
ing;  (2)  its  predictive  character;  and  (3)  its  original  pro¬ 
phetic  references  to  different  periods  in  the  case  of  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes.  When  to  this  we  add  the  admitted  fact  that 
the  blessing  professedly  comes  from  Jacob,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  his  authorship  on  any  reasonable  ground.  Skin¬ 
ner  cannot  understand  why  “  trivial  incidents  ”  like  the 
details  relating  to  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Issachar,  “  are 
dwelt  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  events  of  far  greater  na¬ 
tional  and  religious  importance,  such  as  the  Exodus,”  etc. 
The  answer  is,  that,  in  blessing  the  separate  tribes  as  in¬ 
dividual  units,  matters  that  were  of  equal  concern  to  all 
are  out  of  place.  Then  he  asserts  that  “  the  strong  na¬ 
tional  sentiment  ”  could  not  have  existed  in  the  lifetime 
of  Jacob,  and  contends  that  there  is  a  “  complete  absence 
of  the  family  feeling.”  Strong  national  sentiment  is  in¬ 
evitable  where  one  race  is  in  contact  with  another  the 
members  of  which  will  not  even  eat  meat  with  foreigners 
(Gen  xliii  32),  and  family  feeling  can  only  be  read  out 
of  the  poem  by  the  most  perverse  misinterpretations  of 
such  passages  as  3f.,  9,  26.  Altogether  Skinner^s  argu¬ 
ments  are  a  perfect  example  of  incoherent  subjectivity. 

Konig  (Die  Genesis  [1919] )  holds  that  the  blessing  is 
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by  Jacob,  but  that  it  received  additions  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges.  He  adduces  no  evidence  of  this. 

I  should  be  glad  to  defend  the  authenticity  of  the  song 
of  Moses  in  Ex  xv  2-18  against  the  attacks  made  upon  it 
if  I  could  discover  that  the  documentary  critics  themselves 
believed  in  their  arguments.  But  after  carefully  studying 
Carpenter’s  discussion  (Hexateuch  [1900],  vol.  i.  p.  160) 
I  liave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  himself  is,  for  once, 
conscious  of  their  weakness,  for  he  winds  up  with  the 
following  remarks :  “  The  evidence  is  rather  general  than 
specific :  the  place  of  tiie  poem  will  be  judged  rather  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  wide  view  of  Israel’s  religious  and  literary 
development  than  on  the  more  definite  ground  of  particular 
historic  allusion.”  I  understand  this  as  an  admission  that 
the  school  to  which  he  belongs  have  no  evidence,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  on  pure  subjectivity  in  dealing  with  this  poem. 

The  song  of  I)t  xxxii  is  the  next  piece.  Here  we  are 
not  dealing  with  ^a  mere  possibility  of  erroneous  ascrip¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  an  elaborate  narrative  in  xxxi  16-30,  all 
of  which  must  be  a  deliberate  invention  if  the  poem  is  not 
Mosaic.  If  we  ask  what  reasons  are  given  for  denying  it 
to  its  traditional  author,  we  meet  the  usual  dogmatic  sub¬ 
jectivity.  Thus  Konig  (Deuteronomium,  pp.  214  f.)  relies 
particularly  on  its  monotheistic  tone,  exemplified  in  such 
expressions  as  “Beside  me  there  is  no  other”  (ver.  39)  ; 
but,  as  Akhnaton  could  write  like  that  a  century  and  a 
half  before  the  Exodus  (see  The  Religion  of  Moses,  BS, 
July,  1919,  or  in  the  pamphlet  reprint),  the  substratum 
of  the  argument  has  been  removed.  He  also  asserts  that 
it  would  have  been  “  unpadagogisch  ”  to  have  discouraged 
the  religious  elevation  of  the  Mosaic  age  by  drawing  such 
a  picture  of  the  future.  Such  a  contention  deserves  no 
reply.  Sir  G.  A.  Smith  (Deuteronomy  [1918],  pp.  342  f.) 
says  that  “  the  poem  makes  no  claim  to  be  by  Moses,  and 
reflects  nothing  of  his  time  or  circumstances.”  The  intro¬ 
duction  is,  however,  perfectly  explicit  as  to  authorship, 
and  it  is  not  usual  for  poems  in  any  language  to  in¬ 
corporate  a  statement  of  this  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
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composition.  The  failure  to  reflect  the  Mosaic  age  is  fully 
explained  by  its  purpose ;  and  that  is  why  “  it  is  addressed 
throughout  to  a  generation  at  a  remote  distance  from  Is¬ 
rael’s  origin  in  the  desert.”  Moreover,  the  documentary 
critics  are  quite  unable  to  agree  on  any  period  whatever 
as  being  suitable  for  its  composition  (see  Smith,  op.  cit., 
pp. ’342f.).  This  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected  if  it 
comes  from  Moses,  but  it  is  the  rcductio  ad  absurdum  of 
their  contention  that  a  poem  must  necessarily  reflect  the 
time  in  which  it  was  composetl.  Carried  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion,  this  argument  would  prove  that  this  poem  was 
never  composetl  at  all,  since  it  does  not  reflect  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  any  time.  It  all  comes  to  this:  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  documentary  school  refuse  to  believe  in  the 
early  origin  of  monotheism  or  the  power  of  Hebrew  proph¬ 
ets  to  foresee  and  foretell;  and  what  they  term  their 
“  science  ”  is  entirely  due  to  this  and  similar  unhistorical 
postulates.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  this  and  other 
poems  may  have  receive<l  additions  in  the  course  of  their 
long  transmission,  but  the  critics  have  failed  to  produce 
any  evidence  that  this  is  the  case. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  blessing  of  Moses  in  Dt  xxxiii. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  one  poem  that  may  possibly 
be  non-Mosaic,  but  I  have  found  no  certain  indication. 
“Moses  commanded  us  a  law”  (ver.  4)  would  prove 
non-Mosaic  authorship  if  the  text  were  unquestionable, 
but  Septuagintal  authorities  offer  alternative  readings, 
“  Moses  commanded  a  law  ”  and  “  Moses  commanded  you 
a  law  ” ;  while  Sir  G.  A.  Smith  ad  loc.  thinks  the  whole 
line  a  gloss  (probably  wrongly).  Some  mention  of  Sim¬ 
eon  might,  however,  have  been  api)ropriate  in  the  lawgiv¬ 
er’s  mouth,  so  far  as  we  k)ww  the  circumstances,  but  the 
answer  is  that  we  do  not  know  them  well  enough  to  be  at 
all  sure.  I  find  very  great  difficulty  in  believing  that  the 
author  of  Dt  xii  could  liave  written  of  Zebulun  aiul  Issa- 
char,  “  They  shall  call  the  peoples  unto  the  mountain. 
There  shall  they  offer  sacrifices  of  rigliteousness.”  But 
the  Greek  knew  nothing  of  “  the  mountain.”  All  its  MSS 
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read,  instead,  “  they  will  -  destroy  ” ;  the  Armenian  has 
“will  be  destroyed  ” ;  and  the  Bohairic,  “  he  will  destroy.” 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  text  of  this  verse  is  too 
corrupt  to  permit  of  any  certain  inference  at  present. 

“  It  is  not  possible  to  argue  for  a  Mosaic  date  for  the 
Blessings,  except  by  ignoring  the  principle  on  which  O.  T. 
prophecy  consistently  starts  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
prophet’s  own  time”  (Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  361).  If  this 
means  what  it  says,  it  is  compatible  with  Mosaic  date,  for 
the  blessing  certainly  starts  (2ff.)  with  the  Mosaic  age. 
I  think,  however,  that  probably  the  writer  means  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different,  and  that  he  is  trying  to  frame  a 
sentence  which  shall  deny  the  possibility  that  Moses  could 
have  written  a  clear  prediction  of,  e.g.,  the  Jerusalem 
Temple  (ver.  12).  If  that  be  so,  the  allege<l  “principle” 
is  merely  a  dogma  of  unhistorical  subjectivity  which  is 
amply  refuted  by  the  facts  adduced  earlier  in  the  present 
section. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  nothing  attaches 
this  chapter  to  what  prece<les,  and  that  it  is  imme<liately 
followed  by  chap,  xxxiv.,  which  is  certainly  not  by  Moses. 
There  is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  the  view  that 
in  reality  this  is  an  anonymous  poem,  written  at  a  period 
when  Reuben  was  in  danger  of  disappearing  (ver.  6), 
Simeon  had  already  been  merged  in  other  tribes,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Temple  was  the  religious  center.^  If  so,  the 
mention  of  Moses  in  ver.  4  might  easily  have  led  to  its 

‘The  Idea  that  In  ver.  7  Judah  is  separated  from  his  brethren  Is 
not  supported  by  the  Septuagintal  readings,  nor  do  we  know  of  a 
time  when  the  tribe  prayed  for  union  with  others.  If  It  refers  to 
the  schism,  It  Is  strange  that  we  have  no  record  of  any  desire  to 
set  aside  the  House  of  David  and  join  Israel;  If  to  David’s  mon¬ 
archy  at  Hebron,  it  exactly  reverses  the  course  of  history.  It  was 
Judah  that  seceded  and  was  ultimately  joined  by  the  other  tribes. 
The  rest  of  the  Greek  verse  runs:  “Hear,  O  Lord,  the  voice  of 
Judah  .  .  .  (and)  his  hands  shall  contend  for  him,  and  thou  shalt 
be  a  help  against  his  adversaries.”  That  looks  as  If  the  poet  had 
in  mind  a  crisis  In  some  war  and  would  require  an  Intervening 
member  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  “And  to  his  people  mayest  Thou 
come.” 
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attribution  to  the  lawgiver.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  evidence  at  all  of  post-Mosaic  date,  and  the  delivery  of 
a  blessing  would  have  been  eminently  suitable.  This  poem 
may  be  post-Mosaic,  but  we  cannot  say  that  it  is.  Indeed, 
if  the  reading  of  the  LXX,  Targum,  and  Vulgate  in  ver.  2 
(“us”  for  “him”)  be  adopted  (with  Sir  G.  A.  Smith), 
there  is  evidence  of  Mosaic  date.  In  the  absence  of  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  true  text  of  the  poem,  no  concluded  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  date  is  possible. 


XVI 

It  is  time  to  bring  this  much-interrupted  series  to  a 
close.  The  history  of  the  Pent  that  appears  to  emerge 
from  the  investigation  may  be  sketched  somewhat  as 
follows : — 

The  modern  book  and  the  long  scroll  seem  to  have  been 
equally  foreign  to  early  Hebrew  life.  It  is  not  until  the 
age  of  Jeremiah  that  we  have  certain  evidence  of  the  use 
of  book-rolls,  and  even  then  the  word  “  book  ”  was  not 
understood  to  mean  a  roll  unless  appropriate  language 
was  added.  In  the  earlier  period,  literature  was  habitu¬ 
ally  written  on  short  documents,  probably  skins.  The 
word  “  book  ”  was  used  of  such  a  document ;  but  it  is  quite 
likely  that  where  the  material  was  too  long  for  a  single 
document,  two  or  more  might  be  covered  by  the  tenn.  We 
find  clear  indications  in  Dt  that  the  covenant  writing  ex¬ 
tended  over  more  than  one  document,  but  the  plural  is 
never  used  of  it.  It  is, always  the  book  of  the  torah,  not 
the  books.  Conceivably  this  is  due  to  a  change  in  trans¬ 
mission,  but  we  have  no  evidence;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  best  text  that  can  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  our  authorities. 

Moses  wrote  copiously,  and  his  literary  work  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  large  numbers  of  short  writings.  Of  a  scroll 
containing  the  entire  Law,  nobody  seems  to  have  thought 
in  the  early  days.  It  was  transmitted  in  the  form  that 
was  usual,  and,  for  those  who  had  to  utilize  it,  convenient. 

These  writings  were  preserved  at  the  priestly  center  (Dt 
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xvii  18,  xxxi  Off.).  No  doubt  other  writings,  such  as  those 
of  which  we  read  in^Josh  xxiv  20,  1  S  x  25,  and  historical 
narratives  of  the  post-Mosaic  period  were  similarly  pre¬ 
sented.  Inasmuch  as  Josiah’s  lawbook  was  found  in  the 
Temple,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  ultimately  this  became 
the  principal  repository  of  such  literature.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  priests  wrote  annotations.  Such  a  passage  as  the 
list  of  kings  of  Edom  in  Gen  xxxvi  cannot  be  earlier  than 
the  establishment  of  the  Israelite  monarchy,  but  its  present 
position  is  not  necessarily  much  later.  Similarly  we  cannot 
say  at  what  period  such  archaeological  notes  as  that  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  bedstead  of  Og  (Dt  iii  11)  were  composed. 
Deuteronomy  xxxiv  is  clearly  post-Mosaic,  and  ver.  10 
requires  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  from  the  death 
of  Moses.  These  requirements  would  be  satisfied  by  any 
date  in  the  period  of  the  monarchy  or  of  the  late  judges. 

Meanwhile  the  Law  itself  had  found  its  way  into  the 
life  of  the  people.  A  few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this.  The  right  of  preemption  of  land  given  by  Lev  xxv  is 
found  in  operation  in  the  Book  of  Ruth,  where  we  also  see 
the  Levirate  law  of  Dt  xxv  5  ff.  applied  in  a  case  to  which 
it  was  not  originally  expressed  to  extend.^  When  Naboth 
is  to  be  done  to  death  (1  K  xxi),  the  judicial  murder  is 
governed  by  the  Deuteronomic  law  of  evidence  requiring 
a  minimum  of  two  witnesses  (Dt  xix  15).  At  Shiloh  the 
complaint  is  made  that  the  priests  wrongfully  insisted  on 
having  raw  meat  to  roast  instead  of  boiled  meat  after  the 
burning  of  the  fat.  The  boiling  is  in  accordance  with  Lev 
vi  21  (28),  Nu  vi  19.  Again,  non-sacrificial  slaughter  is 
the  rule  as  provided  by  Dt  xii  (20 ff.,  etc.).  When  cor¬ 
rectly  carried  out,  an  altar  of  earth  or  stone  is  used  at 
the  base  of  which  the  blood  is  poured  out  in  accordance 
with  Dt  xii  24  (1  S  xiv),  but  there  is  no  burning  of  the 
fat  or  other  ceremonial  rite.  All  this,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  more  than  one  copy  of  the  law  existed.  With 

*  Ruth  iv  7  is  a  gloss  written  long  after  the  events  recorded  in 
the  book  (notice  the  "formerly”)  by  somebody  who  no  longer 
understood  the  ceremony. 
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one  exception  the  whole  Pent  is  based  on  the  view  that 
its  provisions  would  be  made  known  to  the  people  by  oral 
means.  The  original  was  to  be  with  the  priests,  and  the 
only  copy  contemplated  is  that  of  Dt  xvii  18.  It  is  not 
until  the  time  of  Jeremiah  that  we  find  any  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  copies.  This  explains  the  failure  of  Dt  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  literary  stj’le  of  the  earlier  period  and  its 
immense  effect  when  the  publication  of  copies  enabled 
writers  or  editors  to  familiarize  themselves  with  its 
phraseolog}’  through  constant  i)erusal. 

Wliile  the  provisions  of  the  Law  so  far  as  they  affected 
certain  departments  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  people  were 
in  continuous  operation,  it  is  quite  clear  that  for  various 
reasons  others  were  rarely  if  ever  carrieil  out.  We  have 
a  conspicuous  instance  of  this  in  the  law  affecting  purchased 
Hebrew  slaves  (Ex  xxi  2  ff.,  Dt  xv  12  ff.).  Jeremiah  xxxiv 
8  ff.  shows  how  far  the  people  were  from  observing  this. 
Amos  ii  4  ff.  gives  another  example.  Other  portions  of  the 
Law  must  rapidly  have  become  obsolete  or  have  been  found 
impracticable  for  other  reasons.  No  permanent  executive 
could  or  would  abide  by  Dt  xx  0,  which  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  officers  to  command  the  armies  at  the  very 
last  moment.  If  this  law  was  ever  carried  out  (which  is 
very  doubtful)  it  became  a  dead  letter  on  or  before  the 
rise  of  the  monarchy.  The  law  of  pilgrimage,  though  par¬ 
tially  observe<l  (1  S  i,  ii,  1  K  xii  27),  can  at  no  period 
have  been  literally  carried  out  to  its  full  extent;  while 
the  distances  and  the  dangers  of  travel  must  have  rendered 
it  almost  wholly  impracticable  at  times  like  that  depicted 
in  Jgs  V. 

In  one  great  matter  we  find  constant  oscillations.  Was 
the  exclusive  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  and,  if  so,  was  it  to  be  maintained  in  its  purity? 
The  Bible  representation  is  quite  clear.  It  declares  that 
the  true  faith  was  constantly  menaced  by  heathen  influ¬ 
ences  leading  to  the  worship  of  other  gods  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  false  elements  into  the  religious  practices  that 
were  supposedly  in  honor  of  the  God  of  Israel.  In  dealing 
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with  this  matter  it  is  well  to  clear  the  ground  by  pointing 
to  the  fact  that  with  the  growth  of  population  and  terri¬ 
tory  the  original  pilgrimage  law  enacted  by  Moses  became 
impracticable.  It  might  be  feasible  for  all  males  to  make 
a  journey  to  the  religious  capital  three  times  a  year  with 
offerings  in  a  small,  poor,  and  concentrated  community 
that  was  not  menaced  by  hostile  invasion.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  when  that  community  numbered  hundreds  of 
thousands,  had  accumulated  considerable  wealth,  occupied 
an  extensive  territorj^  and  was  surrounded  by  states  that 
were  none  too  friendly.  The  Temple  simply  could  not 
have  accommodated  all  the  males  of  Solomon’s  age.  Any 
attempt  to  bring  the  individual  offerings  enjoined  by  the 
Pent  in  their  full  measure  would  have  broken  down  hope¬ 
lessly.  If  the  masses  of  animals  and  produce  could  have 
been  got  to  Jerusalem  at  all,  the  Temple  staff  could  not 
have  cope<l  with  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
wildeniess  there  can  have  been  no  vegetable  produce,  while 
the  limitations  of  pasturage  must  have  kept  down  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle.  The  Pent  never  for  a  moment  contemplates 
a  population  so  numerous,  so  wealthy,  and  so  scattered  as 
existed  in  Solomon’s  reign.  It  does,  indeed,  realize  that 
the  distances  required  six  cities  of  refuge  and  a  scattered 
priesthood  to  administer  the  ritual  law;  but  it  never  en¬ 
visages  the  difficulties  that  would  arise  by  reason  of  the 
numbers  and  the  wealth  of  the  population  two  or  three 
centuries  after  the  death  of  Moses.  The  provisions  for  the 
offerings  of  individual  sacrifices- in  Lev  iff.  are  ludicrously 
inadequate  for  the  days  of  Solomon.  We  can  make  heavy 
reductions  from  the  number  of  cattle  in  1  K  viii  63  and 
3’et  find  the  law  unworkable.  What  Moses  would  have 
enacte<l  if  he  could  have  come  to  life  again  in  this  period 
and  have  been  asketl  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  no  man 
can  say.  It  would,  however,  seem  that  in  reality  the 
only  possible  course  was  to  permit  a  number  of  subsidiary 
sanctuaries.  If  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  escape 
from  this  by  limiting  the  number  of  males  who  were  to 
make  pilgrimages,  the  net  result  would  have  been  to  de- 
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prive  all  the  others  of  any  opportunity  of  being  present 
at  a  priestly  sacrifice.  In  days  when  sacrifices  at  which 
priests  officiated  were  deemed  indispensable  for  religion, 
this  course  was  impossible. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  considerations  that  we  must 
read  the  narrative  of  Jeroboam’s  innovations  in  1  K  xii 
26-33.  The  complaints  made  are:  (1)  idolatry;  (2)  non- 
Levitical  priesthood;  (3)  a  feast  on  the  15th  of  the  month, 
like  the  feast  in  Judah,  but  in  the  month  which  he  devise<l 
of  his  own  heart.  That  implies:  (o)  that  idolatry  was 
illegal;  (6)  that  a  priesthood  in  accordance  with  the  law 
then  in  force  could  be  composed  only  of  Levites;  and 
(c)  that  there  was  a  feast  in  Judah  on  the  15th  day  of  a 
month  fixed  by  law.  That  of  course  was  the  Feast  of  Tab¬ 
ernacles,  which  fell  in  the  seventh  month  (Lev  xxiii  34; 
1  K  viii  2,  65),  i.e.  one  month  earlier  than  the  month 
chosen  by  Jeroboam.  Here  accordingly  we  have  clear  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  existence  and  binding  force  of  important  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Law.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  not 
much  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  Jeroboam  worshiped 
at  other  sanctuaries.  The  gravamen  of  the  charge  lies  not 
in  the  number  or  position  of  the  sanctuaries,  but  in  the 
character  of  the  worship  and  its  personnel.  And  we  may 
take  the  leniency  with  which  the  mere  multiplication  of 
sanctuaries  was  regarded  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  really 
met  a  crying  need  which  could  not  be  satisfied  by  strict 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

It  is  in  the  same  way  that  we  must  regard  the  acts  of 
other  kings.  Rehoboam  had  an  Ammonite  mother  and  he 
introduced  various  objectionable  features  (1  K  xiv  21-24). 
Asa,  however,  removed  these,  but  tolerated  high  places 
(1  K  XV  10  ff.).  We  have  no  means  of  judging  whether 
this  was  due  to  conviction  of  their  necessity  or  to  some 
other  motive,  but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  his  reforms  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  view  that  he  knew  of  a  law  which  required 
them.  His  action  was  carried  further  by  his  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  Jehoshaphat  (1  K  xxii  47).  Even  stronger  is  the 
case  of  Hezekiah,  for  he  removed  the  high  places  in  addi- 
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tion  to  abolishing  other  abuses  (1  K  xvii  14  ff.).  Through¬ 
out  the  history  of  Judah  we  are  shown  the  alternations 
in  the  conflict  between  foreign  influences  and  a  religion 
that  was  faithful  to  the  teachings  of  the  Law. 

The  reign  of  Manasseh  was  marked  by  the  extreme  of 
infidelity.  No  king  of  Judah  is  so  severely  condemned  for 
religious  malpractices.  Amon  appears  to  have  been  no 
better,  but  Josiah  returned  to  the  faith  of  David.  And 
here  we  read  of  the  finding  of  the  book  of  the  Law. 

We  have  seen  the  grounds  for  holding  that  this  was  not 
a  scroll  but  a  collection  of  short  writings.  We  have  found 
reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  book  handed  to  Shaphan 
consisted  of  portions  of  Dt  and  that  it  came  from  a  col¬ 
lection  of  more  or  less  tattered  documents,  some  fragments 
of  which  were  lodged  between  the  writings  that  contained 
the  Mosaic  speeches.  Here  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the 
way  in  which  this  view  fits  in  with  the  narrative  of  the 
repairs  to  the  Temple.  Its  dilapidations  may  well  have 
been  of  such  nature  as  to  cause  damage  to  the  library ;  and 
if,  as  seems  probable,  the  work  was  the  Mosaic  autograph, 
natural  causes  may  also  have  been  responsible  for  some 
injury.  That  would  explain  the  phenomena  which  first 
gave  rise  to  the  Pentateuchal  problem. 

The  first  efforts  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  the  Law 
on  new  lines  come  from  this  period.  Jeremiah  has  the 
command  to  read  it  in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  (Jer  xi,  esp.  6).  There  is  a  curious  verse  (Jer 
viii  8)  which  has  been  much  misunderstood,  and  has  con¬ 
sequently  given  rise  to  difficulty.  The  text  is  not  in  order, 
but  those  who  follow  the  corrupt  Hebrew  suppose  the 
prophet  to  have  said  as  part  of  his  own  message  that  the 
pen  of  the  scribes  had  wrought  falsely.  Some  commenta¬ 
tors  in  their  anxiety  to  involve  Jeremiah  in  inconsistency 
refer  this  to  Dt  and  assert  that  the  prophet  is  here  de¬ 
nouncing  that  book.  To  any  person  of  ordinary  sense  it 
must  be  obvious  that  if  the  prophet  had  regarded  Dt  as  a 
forgery  he  could  never  have  composed  such  passages  as 
chap,  xxxiv.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  LXX  has 
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preserved  a  very  much  better  text.  While  its  MSS  are 
divided  on  minor  details,  so  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  attempt  a  comi)lete  restoration  of  the  text  before  the 
appearance  of  the  larger  Cambridge  edition,  there  is  no 
divergence  as  to  the  main  point.  It  will  therefore  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  quote  the  text  of  B : — 

“  8  How  shall  ye  say  that  we  are  wise,  and  the  law 
of  the  Lord  is  with  us?  In  vain  hath  been  the  false  pen 
of  the  scribes  [lit.  “  hath  there  been  a  false  pen  to  the 
scribes,”  which  may  also  mean  the  scribes  had  a  false  pen]. 

“  9  The  wise  men  are  ashamed  and  dismayed  and  taken, 
because  they  have  rejected  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  what  wis¬ 
dom  is  there  in  them  ?  ” 

In  the  Greek  the  charge  of  falsehood  is  preferred  against 
the  scribes,  not  by  Jeremiah,  but  by  the  wise  men  who 
claim  that  their  teachings  are  the  law  of  God  and  reject 
Dt.  The  prophet  answers  these  by  saying  tliat  these  so- 
called  wise  men  are  coming  to  grief  for  their  rejection  of 
the  Law  and  are  in  reality  devoi<l  of  true  wisdom.  It  will 
be  seen  that,  this  is  in  entire  harmony  with  his  general 
position,  and  does  not  involve  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  Jeremiah  here  rejects  the  very  Law  whose  sanctity 
he  constantly  urges. 

The  damaged  condition  of  the  Pent  made  it  necessary 
to  incorporate  some  editorial  work;  while  the  form  in 
which  it  had  been  preserved,  and  the  injuries  sustained, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  arrange  the  existing  material  in 
the  correct  order.  Hence  many  of  our  diflBculties.  Its 
subsequent  history  appears  to  have  been  responsible  for 
the  rest.  We  have  seen  that  longer  commentary  of  every 
kind  and  innumerable  glosses  were  written  in  the  text, 
and  that  these  processes  lasted  for  generations.  There  was 
further  the  deterioration  that  is  inevitable  in  a  work  that 
is  transmitted  by  scribal  effort.  And,  lastly,  there  were 
supposed  divine  commands,  theological  and  other  currents 
of  thought,  and  priestly  interests  operating  to  change  the 
text.  In  an  age  in  which  the  scholarly  ideals  were  so  di¬ 
vergent  from  those  accepted  to-day,  the  natural  result  was 
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that  the  guardians  of  the  text  departed  ever  more  widely 
from  the  course  that  modem  science  would  pursue  in  the 
like  case.  Fortunately  materials  have  reached  us  that  are 
often  sufficient  to  enable  us  in  large  measure  to  repair  the 
mischief. 

i 


THE  ETHICS  OF  SOME  MODERN  WORLD-THEORIES 


THE  REVEREND  JAMES  LINDSAY,  D.D. 

IRVINE,  SCOTLAND 

In  the  History  of  I*hilosophy,  world-theories  may,  on 
a  broad  view,  be  resolved  into  two  main  types,  namely, 
Idealism  and  Materialism.  Idealism  takes  a  twofold 
direction.  Theism  and  Pantheism.  Theism  is  properly  a 
form  of  religious  philosophy,  not  of  theology.  The  orig¬ 
inal  opposition  betw’een  theism  and  pantheism,  however, 
was  on  religious  rather  than  on  philosophical  grounds. 
Materialism  has  assumed  a  threefold  form :  that  in  which 
the  psychic  is  something  physical  —  the  spiritual  is  a  stuff ; 
that  in  which  the  psychic  is  a  product  or  effect  of  moved 
matter;  and  that  in  which  the  psychic  is  an  accompan¬ 
iment  of  physical  processes,  and  here  the  materialistic 
trend  is  not  so  pronounced.  It  is,  however,  no  part  of 
my  present  purpose  to  pursue  the  classification  of  world- 
theories,  but  merely  to  select  some  of  these,  which  have 
proved  of  great  interest  to  the  thought  of  our  time,  for 
consideration  on  their  ethical  sides  or  aspects. 

There  is  the  best-possible  world-theorj'  of  Leibniz.  Leib¬ 
niz  admitted  his  system  to  be  a  “  mingle-mangle  ”  of 
Democritus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Scholastics.  But 
this  does  not  mean  a  mechanical  laying  down  of  the 
ideas  of  his  precursors,  since  they  are  organically  bound 
in  his  thought  with  one  another.  He  was  the  renewer  of 
the  vitalistic-teleological  mode  of  thought.  Men’s  perfec¬ 
tions  he  derived  (in  his  “  Monadology  ”)  from  God;  their 
imperfections  he  ascribes  to  their  own  imperfect  nature. 
To  the  imperfection  inherent  in  finite  things,  not  to  Di¬ 
vine  Will,  he  attributes  (in  his  “Theodicy”)  the  evil  in 
the  world.  But  he  would  commit  philosophical  theism  to 
a  strange  position,  when  he  is  prepared  to  deny  that  the 
world  would  have  been  a  better  one  without  sin  and  with¬ 
out  suffering.  There  has  been,  to  his  preestablished  har- 
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mony,  divine  foresight  and  regulation  of  all  things  be¬ 
forehand  ;  everything  is  necessary,  nothing  can  be  changed ; 
if  the  least  evil  in  the  world  were  wanting,  it  would  not 
be  this  world;  besides,  an  evil  often  causes  a  good.  An 
optimism  absurdly  frigid  and  fatalistic,  it  must  be  said, 
for  if  the  world  is  already  the  best  possible,  ethical  incen¬ 
tives  to  hope  are  not  in  that  case  much  in  evidence.  The 
ethical  task,  in  his  view,  was  the  perfection  of  human 
spirits,  which  must  be  freed  always  more  of  their  finite 
relations.  For  the  source  of  error,  and  with  that  of  moral 
evil,  lies  in  their  limitation  and  finitude.  The  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  free  their  development  away  from  limited 
knowledge,  the  greater  their  approach  to  an  harmonious 
world-view.  The  unethical  is,  with  him,  too  much  the 
result  of  mere  error  and  confused  ideas;  and  the  ethical 
is  too  much  in  need  of  harmonization  with  the  metaphys¬ 
ically  necessary  in  his  system.  After  much  meaningless 
talk  of  *  possible  ’  worlds,  however,  he  leaves  us  with  just 
the  actual  world,  with  whose  moral  evil  he  should  have 
more  closely  concerned  himself.  But,  because  of  his  ab¬ 
sorption  in  the  metaphysical  ground  of  evil  —  which  he 
failed  correctly  to  apprehend  —  he  almost  wholly  missed 
the  philosophy  of  moral  evil.  To  him  it  was  mere  defect 
of  goofl;  he  never  faced  it  as  enemy  and  opposite  of  the 
good.  In  his  ethics,  it  was  therefore  not  real;  it  was  in- 
dee<l  but  the  unreal  —  a  mere  appearance  which  made  the 
rosiest  optimism  possible.  Gotl  had  merely  allowed  evil 
as  necessary.  Rosmini  (in  his  great  “Theodicy”)  has 
been  largely  influenced  by  Leibniz,  in  his  emphasis  on  the 
privative  or  negative  aspects  of  evil. 

Notwithstanding  his  individualist  position,  Leibniz 
passes  in  his  ethics  to  a  sharply  altruistic  position,  in 
which  love  to  one’s  fellow  men  becomes  the  chief  moment 
in  morality.  This  stress  on  harmonious  social  life  is 
an  echo  of  his  metaphysic,  with  its  emphasis  on  world- 
harmony.  But  the  independence  postulated  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  his  metaphysical  system  had  a  restraining 
influence  on  him  here,  the  more  so  as  he  made  all  virtue 
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rest  on  individual  knowledge.  Extreme  altniism  would 

have  been  untenable,  morally,  and  his  theory  of  self- 
perfection  saved  him  from  it.  His  emphasis  on  ethical 
ideal  and  moral  perfectipn  was  indeed  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  fruitful  things  in  the  thought  of  Leibniz,  albeit 
it  concerned  the  moral  subject,  not  world-development,  as 
in  Hegel. 

Then  there  is  the  World- Will  theory  of  Schopenhauer. 
He  combats  pantheism,  but  all  the  marks  of  pantheism  are 
yet  characteristic  of  his  own  world-theory.  For  him  the 
world-essence  is  that  unity  known  as  Blind  Will,  ever 
pressing  on  to  self-manifestation  as  its  single  aim.  But, 
as  such  self-manifestation  can  never,  for  an  Infinite,  be 
complete,  there  must  be  sense  of  defeat,  and  pain  of  per¬ 
petual  craving.  The  world  is  for  him  an  appearance- 
world — a  veil  of  Maya.  Individuality  is  banned,  since  the 
World-Will  is  in  essence  one.  Individual  existence  is 
illusory  —  mere  appearance.  Our  own  bodies,  and  the 
bodies  of  animals,  are  to  him  will-appearances.  The  world 
itself  is  Will.  Such,  in  a  word,  was  the  result  of  the  meta¬ 
physics  derived  by  Schopenhauer  from  Brahmanism.  And 
the  ethical  result  which  he  enjoined  was  the  mortification 
of  personal  will,  the  obliteration  of  individuality,  the 
crushing  of  egoism  in  its  very  source.  To  remove  the 
unhappiness  that  rules  in  the  world,  one  must  needs  deny 
the  will  to  live.  For  the  individual  deludes  himself  that 
he  is  furthering  his  owti  happiness,  while,  as  matter  of 
fact,  he  is  but  serving  the  race,  as  the  only  thing  that  en¬ 
dures.  An  atmosphere  of  acrid  ilhisionment  is  all  that 
Schopenhauer  supplies.  Such,  but  not  without  a  curious 
contradictoriness,  was  the  i.ssue  of  the  ethics  which  Scho¬ 
penhauer  drew  from  Buddhism.  Schopenhauer’s  World- 
Will  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  universalistic  tendency  of 
his  ethics;  but  it  is  non-rational  in  its  inmost  core,  and 
never  out  of  it  can  you  bring  Science,  Law,  and  Order. 
For  it  has  not  reason  as  its  base  and  bottom,  as  obtains 
in  a  sound  philosophical  theism;  its  reason  is  but  a  by¬ 
product  or  an  afterthought.  But  the  conception  of  World- 
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Will,  wherein  everything  is  jumbled  together  as  equally 
and  alike  will,  defeats  itself  and  becomes  unmeaning, 
since  there  is  no  means  of  differentiating  will  from  any¬ 
thing  else.  His  is  will  that  has  no  object  which  it  reaches 
after,  and  can  represent  as  other  than  itself.  His  World- 
Will  is  not  deliberative  will,  only  blind  inclination  to  life. 
Hence  the  immense  difference  of  his  meaning  from  that  of 
a  theistic  thinker  like  Martineau  when  the  latter  said, 
“All  cosmic  power  is  Will.”  This  irrationality  of  the 
world,  as  a  metaphysical  theory,  becomes,  when  carried 
over  into  the  ethical  sphere,  the  ground-principle  of  Scho¬ 
penhauer’s  pessimism.  And  indeed  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  the  world,  as  the  appearance  of  blind  will,  should  be 
to  him  the  woi-st  thinkable.  It  is  the  irrationality  of  the 
world’s  root,  or  the  disjunction  of  will  from  intelligence, 
that  is  the  fundamental  source  of  Schopenhauer’s  error. 
And  the  prime  rectification  is  the  substitution  of  a  W^'orld- 
Will  that  is,  before  all  things,  rational.  His  grave  ethical 
blunder  is  to  identify  being  and  evil,  for  it  is  phys¬ 
ical  evil  or  suffering  —  not  moral  evil  —  that  he  inveighs 
against.  But  even  in  the  transcendental  ethics  of  Brah¬ 
manism  and  of  Buddhism,  to  both  of  which  he  owed  much, 
suffering  held  a  place  of  unique  importance.  And  it  has 
been  said  that  “  all  noblest  things  are  born  in  agony.” 

No  ethical  world  can  arise  as  fruit  of  unreason,  chaos, 
caprice,  and  non-intelligent  instinct,  which  are  the  prime 
conditions  of  his  world-theory.  Though  Schopenhauer 
imagined  that  he  ran  Hie  meaning  of  the  world  up  into 
the  ethical,  yet  he  resolved  it  into  will  as  inclusive  of 
everj'  fonn  of  cosmic  and  psychic  energj':  it  was  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  reason  or  intellect,  and  in  glorification  of  mere 
blind  activity,  that  he  made  man  will,  and  will  inexplica¬ 
ble —  velle  non  discitur.  Yet,  as  Hartmann  remarks,  this 
“  maimed  and  blind  Will  nevertheless  altogether  comports 
itself  as  if  it  had  a  notional  or  ideal  content.”  True,  he 
denounces  it  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  errors  to  say 
that  the  world  has  only  a  physical,  not  a  moral  signifi¬ 
cance.  But  the  ethical  significance  of  the  world>  for  him, 
is  of  unsatisfactory  character,  when  the  world-principle 
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of  it,  will,  is  seen  to  be  so  little  worthy  of  the  ethical  halo 
with  which  it  has  often  been  invested.  Reason  and  idea 
are  no  necessary  and  essential  conditions  of  the  activity 
of  the  will,  with  him ;  nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  than  his  lack  of  care  that  will  be  directed  by  reason. 
We  may,  of  course,  abstract  will  from  reason  in  our 
thinking,  but  in  reality  will  is  inseparable  from  reason, 
is,  in  fact,  energizing  reason.  Will  is,  as  Kant  said,  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  practical  reason,  reason  being  required  for 
action  under  law.  The  holder  of  such  a  theory  of  will  had 
small  title  to  speak  of  Kant’s  “  apotheosis  of  lovelessness 
there  is  in  it,  in  my  view,  nothing  ethically  admirable. 
Every  philosophy  of  will  reckons  ill  that  leaves  out  rea¬ 
son,  and  makes  will  the  sole  substance  or  energy  of  the 
universe.  For  reason  is  that  omnipresent  and  unescapa- 
ble  thing  which  antedates  and  bases  everything  that  truly 
goes  by  the  name  of  will.  Schopenhauer  was  himself  not 
devoid  of  a  glimmering  of  the  truth  that  man’s  life  is 
often  at  its  highest  when  reason  or  intellect  is  most  in 
evidence,  and  will  most  in  abeyance.  Hence  for  the  will 
to  live  and  its  insatiable  desires,  he  offers  the  aesthetic 
view  of  the  world  —  as  the  highest  form  of  existence  —  to 
raise  us  above  the  vanity  of  the  world.  So,  in  his  inconse¬ 
quence,  he  offers  us,  in  pure  will-less  aesthetic  contem¬ 
plation,  a  positive  good  in  the  world  after  all.  But  he 
has  no  strong,  clear,  correct,*  and  consistent  view  of  the 
relation  of  reason  or  intellect  to  will.  Obsessed  by  the 
priority  of  automatism  and  instinct,  he  absurdly  subsumes 
such  process  under  the  term  “  will,”  and  fails  to  realize 
that  rationality  is  of  its  essence.  Nothing  could  be  more 
mischievous  than  so  to  treat  will  as  mere  power.  Again, 
the  altruism  of  Schopenhauer  is  absolute  and  consequently 
absurd.  He  was  himself  a  living  contradiction  of  the 
theory,  which  is  as  false  as  the  theory  of  pure  egoism 
would  be.  But  if  life  carries  so  little  value  for  our  pess¬ 
imistic  philosopher,  a  more  neutral  attitude  to  both  the¬ 
ories  .  would  obviously  have  been  more  consistent.  The 
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egoistic  and  the  altruistic  impulses  are  both  necessary, 
on  a  true  view,  and  must  be  harmonized. 

I  tiim  now  to  Hartmann’s  world-theory  of  the  Uncon¬ 
scious.  His  world-theory  is  a  manifold  eclecticism.  He 
himself  says  it  is  a  synthesis  of  Schopenhauer  and  Hegel, 
with  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  former;  executed 
under  the  guidance  of  the  principles  of  the  teachings  of 
Schelling’s  positive  philosophy,  and  of  the  concept  of  the 
unconscious  in  Schelling’s  first  system;  the  abstract  re¬ 
sult  is  then  closely  united  to  Leibnizian  individualism 
and  mo<lem  natural-science  realism  so  as  to  form  con¬ 
crete  monism.  But,  as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  Leibniz,  so 
in  that  of  Hartmann,  there  is  organic  connection,  not  mere 
juxtaposition,  of  the. derivative  ideas  or  elements.  In  re¬ 
spect  of  method,  Hartmann  made  the  curious  error  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  we  can  solve  metaphysical  problems  out  of 
immediate  exi)erieuce,  that  induction  assumes  tasks  which 
it  can  by  no  means  solve. 

Beginning  with  the  absolute  substance  and  its  two 
attributes,  the  logical  and  the  alogical,  Hartmann  gives  us 
the  world  from  this  absolute  substance  through  the  alog¬ 
ical,  the  unconscious,  changing  from  the  original  condi¬ 
tion  of  rest.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  the  man  if  oldness 
of  the  ideas  which  the  logical  eternally  contains  but  does 
not  of  its  own  initiative  unfold,  becomes  thereby  realized. 
The  logical,  that  is  to  say,  seeks  to  repair  or  make  good 
what,  in  this  compulsion,  the  unreasonable  had  done,  so 
that  rest  or  not-willing  may  be  restored.  The  logical 
brings  the  unconscious  to  consciousness  in  this  way,  teach¬ 
ing  it  to  know  the  misery  and  illusion  of  its  activity.  Will 
is  startled  or  supervenes  on  this  procedure,  and  this  sur¬ 
prise  is  consciousness,  according  to  Hartmann.  And  al¬ 
ways  knowledge  brings  it  more  about  that  willing  leads  to 
unblessedness  and  renunciation  to  painlessness. 

In  Hartmann’s  “  concrete  monism  ”  the  plurality  of  phe¬ 
nomenal  being  is  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  the  unity  of 
the  unconscious,  but  the  freeing  from  dualism  is  not  really 
explained.  Matter  also  is  reduced  to  the  combined  will 
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and  intellect  of  the  unconscious.  More  exactly,  there  is 
a  combination  of  will-atoms,  with  logical  ideas,  which  ac¬ 
company  the  combinations  of  the  will-atoms.  Hartmann’s 
treatment  is  more  unified  and  methodical  than  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s.  Hartmann  represents  a  dynamic  rather  than  a 
mechanical  view  of  nature,  and  finds  room  for  teleological 
conception.  But  he  treats  ethics  only  as  a  condition  to  the 
satisfaction  of  real  needs  or  human  well-being  —  as  mere 
means  to  religion,  aesthetics,  and  knowledge  —  in  short, 
as  phenomenal  means  to  supra-ethical  ends  in  the  three 
spheres  just  named.  That  is  to  say,  he  does  not  allow  the 
ethical  to  have  value  in  itself.  Not  a  very  exalted  role  for 
the  ethical,  it  must  be  said.  And  he  is  not  quite  free  of  the 
Schopenhauerian  tendency  towards  the  complete  negation 
of  the  will.  Yet  the  moral  consciousness  begins  with  the 
egoistic  pseudo-morality,  and  the  highest  unified  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  Nature-processes  is  found  in  the  “  I  ”  con¬ 
sciousness.  But  ethical  culture  is  to  pass  into  the  ethics 
of  the  moral  world-order,  which  includes  both  the  sub¬ 
jective  and  the  objective  moral  principles.  There,  sub¬ 
jective  motives  are  to  advance  objective  ends.  He  seeks 
to  base  the  ethical  on  the  consciousness  of  the  identity  of 
the  ground  of  all  appearances;  he  thinks  the  moral  must 
be  baseil  upon  the  Absolute;  but  he  does  not  give  morality 
itself  an  absolute  character,  treating  it  as  merely  relative. 
Ethics  must  yet  be  grounde<l,  he  holds,  in  the  absolute 
Being  or  Essence,  if  the  full  unity  of  the  moral  life  is  to 
be  attainetl,  but  this,  he  thinks,  is  mainly  of  an  abstract 
character.  Whereas  the  highest  ethics  is  first  found  in 
concrete  monism,  the  Kingdom  of  God  consists  not  of  an 
aggregate  of  substantially  separate  creatures,  but  of  an 
organism  constituted  of  essentially  identical  God-men ; 
God  is  the  absolute  subject  of  tlie  moral  world-order,  its 
immanent  essence,  not  merely  a  transcendental  lawgiver; 
and  the  developmental  stages  of  the  moral  consciousness 
lead,  with  Hartmann,  up  to  religion. 

Religion,  for  him,  goes  beyond  ethics,  and  has  redemp¬ 
tion  from  evil  as  its  last  purpose.  But  this  means  a 
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quiescence  of  the  will,  or  a  freeing  from  positive  will,  in 
his  pessimistic  tendency.  For  him,  the  world  is  self- 
redeeming,  not  through  any  species  of  self-mortification, 
but  by  universal  insight  into  the  vanity  of  human  en¬ 
deavor,  consequent  upon  the  highest  development  of  in¬ 
telligence.  In  all  which  there  seems  to  be  a  strange 
slipping  away  of  spiritual  content  and  ethical  value. 
What  boots  it  to  talk  of  concrete  monism  and  the  moral 
world-order,  if  the  negation  of  life  and  the  worthlessness 
of  action  are  the  only  results?  When  the  soul,  though  he 
calls  it  reasonable  will,  is  only  an  individual  function  of 
the  Absolute  Will  —  an  unconscious  Deity  —  what  is  there 
left  of  concrete  monism,  when  it  has  given  itself  to  fulfill 
this  function?  Hartmann’s  ethical  position  cannot  even 
give  real  ethical  value-judgments,  for  these  are  valid  only 
as  they  have  reality  behind  them,  only  as  the  spirit  really 
exists,  and  posits  ethical  ends  with  reason-necessity.  His 
ethic  lacks  proper  metaphysical  grounding  and  support; 
the  ethical  reason  is  hampered,  and  comes  not  to  its  full¬ 
est  for  lack  of  adequate  guarantee  in  the  metaphysics  of 
spirit.  The  stages  of  the  moral  development  are,  in  his 
view,  threefold :  the  nature  stage,  or  infra-moral ;  the 
moral  stage;  and  the  super-moral.  The  moral  is,  to  him, 
not  only  end  in  itself  for  man,  but  also  highest  end  for 
the  universe.  His  pessimism  is  no  more  consequent  than 
we  saw  Schopenhauer’s  to  be,  for  to  his  eudiemouistic  pes¬ 
simism  he  unites  evolutionistic  optimism,  the  world  having 
for  him  a  i*elatively  reasonable  and  purposive  development. 
Still,  the  non-existence  of  the  world  were  better,  in  his 
view,  than  its  exi.stence.  But  if  one  found  more  pleasure 
than  pain  in  the  world,  there  would  be  no  need  to  condemn 
it.  For  him  there  is  no  absolute  purpose  in  the  world,  but 
only  the  negative  absolute  purpose,  to  bring  this  world  to 
a  finish  —  the  extinction  of  consciousness.  The  end  of  all 
is  illusion,  which  it  is  the  task,  not  only  of  the  individual, 
but  of  all  humanity,  to  recognize  as  such.  Curious  is  the 
joining  of  this  ethics  of  annihilation  to  teleology. 

Hartmann  conditions  morality  on  insight  into  the  fruit- 
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lessiiess  of  jill  striving  after  pleasure, 'and  into  the  one¬ 
ness  of  individuals  with  one  another  and  with  the  universal 
spirit.  His  pessimism  has  a  social  cast  while  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  bore  an  individual  character.  Euda?monistic  ethic 
oscillates  between  the  individual  and  the  social  in  one¬ 
sided  fashion,  and  remains  only  relative  in  character; 
eudaenionism  is  incomplete  as  a  theory,  and  is  not  a  true 
and  sufficient  rationale  of  life.  The  culture  process  is 
required  so  long  as  humanity  has  not  seen  through  the 
misery  and  vanity  of  the  world,  and  the  need  for  qui¬ 
escence  of  the  will.  The  preparation  for  this  must  be 
found  in  aesthetic  culture,  wherein  man  frees  himself  from 
the  world,  while  standing  above  it.  But  in  this  the  pes¬ 
simistic  world-view  has  already  broken  down.  The  world 
has  received  a  certain  rehabilitation ;  in  it  the  many  are 
to  experience  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  this  culture 
process.  Hartmann’s  world-view  provides  in  its  way  for 
the  determination  of  humanity  as  a  whole  as  well  as 
for  the  individual  —  in  fact,  posits, a  redemptive,  supra- 
temporal  end.  Only,  in  Hartmann’s  world-process,  things 
are  inverte<l ;  God  is  the  subject  to  be  redeeme<l,  and  man 
is  the  means  of  His  redemption  —  His  coming  to  Himself 
for  Himself!  An  unconscious  Deity  could  not  be  free, 
since  He  could  not  know  Himself  to  be  active  in  the  world. 
It  may  be  safely  added  that  no  ethical  difficulties  of  theism 
can  compare  with  the  unethical  conceptions  involved  in 
Hartmann’s  working  out  his  ideas  of  Deity  —  his  Eternal 
and  Absolute.  The  pessimistic  ethic  has  only  a  negative 
albeit  an  absolute  character,  namely,  the  complete  nega¬ 
tion  of  will.  But  it  lacks  positive  end,  and  will  not  be 
adopted  save  by  him  who  is  convinced  by  suffering;  the 
question  as  to  its  universal  validity  cannot  receive  an 
affirmative  answer.  To  invest  life  with  activity  and  value, 
under  a  teleological  conception  of  the  world,  and  yet  to 
insist  on  nothingness  as  end  or  ideal,  is  clearly  absurd  and 
unsatisfactory.  Hartmann  is  found,  however,  in  his  later 
work,  less  favorable  to  eudaemonism  and  quiescence  of 
the  will,  and  more  inclined  to  striving  and  combat  with 
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evil.  To  which  may  be  added  the  general  reflection,  to 
which  M.  Sorel  has  given  expression,  that  “pessimism  is 
the  unfailing  source  of  ceaseless  religious  renovation.” 

I  turn  next  to  the  world-theory  of  modem  Naturalism. 
This  takes  many  forms,  which  I  do  not  now  propose  sep¬ 
arately  to  follow.  I  prefer  to  deal  in  broad  outline  with 
naturalistic  theory  in  its  ethical  standpoints  and  bearings. 
It  concerns  itself  with  the  rise  of  ethical  phenomena, 
but  too  often  absorbs  itself  in  the  merely  negative  conten¬ 
tion  that  these  are  natural,  as  opposed  to  supernatural. 
Whether  they  are  the  one  or  the  other,  is  not  the  real 
question  of  ethics  of  scientific  character,  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  accounting,  in  a  disinterested  manner,  for  the 
place  and  persistence  of  moral  consciousness  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  man’s  rational  life.  Naturalistic  ethics  is  content 
to  derive  moral  principles  from  the  adjustments  or 
balancings  of  nature-impulses  or  affections.  It  regards 
ethical  reason  as  the  synoptic  view  or  connection  of  de- 
tenninate  rules  derived  in  this  way.  Ethics  becomes  a 
sort  of  technique  for  securing  as  great  a  goo<l  of  the  whole 
as  possible.  It  becomes  eudmmonistic,  but  may  take  the 
form  of  individual  weal,  or  the  good  of  the  whole,  or  both. 
Its  eudaemonistic  character  may  lead  naturalistic  ethics 
to  lay  emphasis  on  individualism,  or  to  put  stress  on  the 
social  principle;  it  leaves  an  unstable  equilibrium  between 
egoism  and  altruism,  and  does  not  treat  the  ethical  as  an 
independent  spiritual  magnitude.  Ethics  thus  does  not 
assume  an  unconditional  character,  or  yield  absolute 
norms;  it  is  only  a  means.  It  is  fluctuating  and  relative 
in  character,  the  practical  reason  being  a  mere  sum  of 
rules,  due  to  the  abstracting  power  of  the  understanding. 
Naturalism  may  profess  to  emancipate  us  from  illusion 
and  superstition,  but  it  is  not  adequate  to  explain  life, 
still  less  to  ennoble  it.  For  the  thought  and  experience 
of  man  transcend  nature,  and  cannot  be  bound  by  her 
limits.  That  is  why,  as  Schopenhauer  remarked,  no  being, 
man  alone  excepted,  wonders  at  its  own  existence  and 
surroundings.  Man  does  not  regard  himself  as  merely  a 
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natural  object  among  other  natural  objects,  as  naturalism 
is  prone  to  do.  In  naturalistic  ethics  there  is  no  fine  put¬ 
ting  of  the  self  to  proof,  for  it  is  made  dependent  on  sur¬ 
roundings  or  environment,  as  set  in  the  universal  order 
of  nature. 

The  eudaemonistic  impulse  is  set  by  naturalistic  ethic 
in  constant  dependence  on  outer  environment.  The  self¬ 
activity  of  the  individual  is  significantly  limited  by  the 
ethical  life  being  set  in  relation  to  nature  impulses,  in  the 
manner  of  this  theory.  Moral  mistakes  are  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  miserable  conditions.  Morality  is  raised  with 
the  raising  of  happiness.  There  is  no  other  worthy  end 
in  the  theory  than  the  impulse  to  happiness,  for  which 
the  subject  is  dependent  on  the  outer  world.  Of  course, 
social  sentiment  may  be  stimulated  towards  the  happiness 
or  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  the  individual  merged  in  the 
task  of  shaping  outer  circumstances  to  this  end.  For  on 
this  whole  he  depends;  he  is  supposed  to  be  product  of 
his  milieu.  Or  his  eudiemonisin,  dissatisfied  with  such 
vague  and  doubtful  collectivism  as  sole  end,  may  take 
more  individualistic  form.  Naturalism  took  —  an  ex¬ 
treme  example  —  such  an  individualistic  coloring  in 
Stimer,  egoism  being  for  him  genuine  liberty.  But  he  had 
not  Nietzsche’s  lust  of  power.  His  philosophy  consisted 
of  sheer,  vertiginous  heights  of  individualism,  conse¬ 
quently  it  was  of  the  most  unethical  character,  with  no 
proper  recognition  of  other  human  beings.  His  measure¬ 
less  egoism  was  the  only  measure,  his  naturalism,  of 
course,  rejecting  all  supernaturalism.  He  held  in  enmity 
every  form  of  community.  But  revolt  against  unethical 
repression  of  individuality  and  against  socialist  dead- 
level  monotony  has  no  need  of,  and  no  justification  for, 
such  extreme  forms. 

Ethical  individuality  and  ethical  self-culture  must  al¬ 
ways  go  beyond  a  naturalistic  individualism,  and  cannot 
rest  in  themselves  as  end;  they  are  what  they  are,  that 
they  may  freely  and  voluntarily  serve  the  whole.  Their 
enrichment  comes  of  this  reciprocity.  Against  the  levelling 
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of  society  stood  Nietzsche  also,  who  sought  “the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  egoism  of  humanity,”  in  glaring  opposition  to 
Schopenhauer’s  absolute  altruism.  What  Nietzsche  called 
his  ethical  naturalism  was  but  a  stripping  of  the  moral 
values,  till  we  should  be  brought  back  to  immoralism, 
to  “  nature  itself  and  to  naturalness.”  But  he  forgot 
that  the  transvaluation  of  values  is  always  going  on.  He 
is  but  critic  of  existing  moral  values,  violent  and  extreme 
at  that.  His  standard  of  valuation  is  merely  his  own.  He 
turns  to  the  happiness  principle  in  the  form  of  “  human 
prosperity  ”  at  least.  But  his  “  moralistic  naturalism  ” 
is  really  averted  from  value,  treating  everything  as  phys¬ 
iologically  necessary.  As  if  you  could  ever  in  that  way 
reach  or  explain  what  is  most  distinctive  of  man  as  a 
person !  Even  truth  has  significance  for  him  only  as  it  is 
serviceable  to  the  will  for  power,  not  as  having  an  ob¬ 
jective  value.  Again,  we  have  in  him  the  rule  of  the 
irrational.  Vital  fitness,  under  the  biological  standard,  is 
the  thing  of  supreme  moment.  But  no  ethical  valuation 
can  accept  this  as  standard  of  unconditional  worth.  Nat¬ 
uralism  cannot,  in  fact,  be  considered  a  comprehensive 
world-theorj%  and  grows  always  more  cramped  and  lim¬ 
ited  as  a  world-view,  the  more  it  is  scrutinized.  Its  ina¬ 
bility  to  explain  the  facts  of  moral  obligation  —  of  the 
Ought  —  remains  stark  and  unrelieved.  Where  there  is 
consciousness  of  an  ideal  —  and  a  naturalism  without 
ideals  would  be  beneath  discussion  —  there  is  obligation. 
From  this  obligation  there  is  no  escape,  for  the  ideal  out 
of  which  it  springs  is  our  own  —  rooted  in  our  self-hood. 
The  consciousness  of  the  ideal  carries  with  it  a  sense  of 
the  “  ought  ”  which  bids  us  realize  it  —  an  “  ought  ”  of 
end,  not  of  means.  The  moral  ideal,  which  is  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  individual,  when  pursued  in  bitter  earnest  to 
the  end,  yields  its  source,  not  in  the  social  world  alone, 
nor  in  the  physical  world  alone,  but  in  the  underlying 
principle  alike  of  the  social  and  the  cosmic  universe,  and 
it  is  in  the  failure  severely  to  track  it  to  this  lair  that  lies 
the  root-defect  of  naturalism.  It  fails  in  thoroughness. 
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and  does  not  get  beyond  the  visible  system,  is  purely 
geocentric.  It  is  morality  without  wings  —  nothing  helio¬ 
centric  about  it. 

I  do  not  care  to  class  Hartmann  with  such  naturalism, 
though  this  has  sometimes  been  done.  Hartmann  seems 
to  have  reached,  in  some  sort,  the  independence  of  spirit, 
which,  he  says,  is  not  a  product  of  nature.  Nature  is,  he 
maintains,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  product  of  spirit,  which 
is  its  immanent  gi*ound.  Spirit  is  not  eteimal,  but  has 
posited  nature,  and  man  knows  himself  to  be  of  the 
Creator-Spirit,  and  as  standing  far  nearer  to  it  than  is 
nature.  Hartmann,  indeed,  is  not  without  a  clear  kin¬ 
ship  to  idealistic  thought.  I  am  not  now  concerned  to 
consider  how  far  this  logical  flight  of  the  thouglit  has  been 
justified  in  his  system.  Naturalism  derives  spirit  from 
nature  rather  than  nature  from  spirit,  and  thereby  does 
hopeless  injustice  to  man  as  a  thinking  and  ethical  being. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Lotze  should  have  said  that,  of 
all  errors  of  the  human  mind,  it  was  to  him  the  strangest 
that  it  “  could  come  to  doubt  its  own  existence,  of  which 
alone  it  has  direct  experience,  or  to  take  it  at  second-hand 
as  the  product  of  an  external  nature,  which  we  know  only 
indirectly,  or  by  means  of  the  knowledge  of  the  very  mind 
to  which  we  would  fain  deny  existence.”  What  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  with  is,  that  wherever,  on  the  broadest  possible 
historic  survey,  man  comes  to  consciousness  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  his  own  spiritual  force  from  mere  nature-force, 
he  feels  himself  raised  above  all,  and  views  the  world  as 
a  cosmos  or  well-ordered  Whole,  in  which  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  ethical  law  and  of  relative  freedom  is  develope<l. 
And  the  naturalistic  issue  is  whether  spirit  is  to  lose  it¬ 
self  in  the  world,  or  is  to  develop  its  powers  in  and  by 
the  w'orld,  conceived  as  a  realm  of  moral  ends.  On  this 
latter  alternative,  he  comes  to  view  nature  —  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  insight  —  as  substratum  and  instrument  for  the 
realization  of  moral  ideas  and  purposes.  For  the  world- 
concept  has  already  for  him  ethical  content;  the  world  is 
for  him  the  means  for  the  realization  of  the  good  will. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  world,  in  the  actual  mechanism 
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of  its  nature-connection,  does  not  present  difficulties  to 
the  realization  of  moral  demands  and  ideals,  but,  for  all 
that,  the  moral  —  and  especially  the  human  world  as  an 
integrating  constituent  —  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  that 
which  liolds  the  world  together.  As  the  true,  the  ethical, 
self  is  ileveloped,  it  cannot  be  holden  of  pure  naturalism, 
conscious  as  it  increasingly  becomes  of  its  membership  in 
what  must  needs  be  a  spiritual  universe.  It  grows  always 
more  sensitive  to  the  lack  of  standards  and  discipline  in 
naturalism.  It  spurns  its  alternatives  of  Stoic  despair 
or  refined  Epicureanism.  Its  outreaching  desires  aspire 
after  truth  and  goodness,  justice  and  love  —  things  above, 
not  things  on  earth.  Its  increasing  conviction  is  of  the 
hopelessness  and  helplessness  of  naturalism  to  deal  with 
ultimate  problems.  “  It  is,”  as  Hegel  said,  “  only  by 
means  of  being  elevated  above  nature  that  man  arrives  at 
a  consciousness  of  what  is  higher,  and  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  universal.”  ^ 

The  only  other  world-theory  which  I  shall  now  notice 
is  the  theistic  world-view  in  its  modem  ethical  a.spects. 
Theism  is  not  a  mere  ontology;  its  Deity  is  the  aborigi¬ 
nally  perfect  ethical  Being,  albeit  many  philosophers  have 
not  grasped  or  admitted  this  fact.  There  can,  for  theistic 
world-theorj",  no  more  be  immoralism  or  unethicism  at 
the  heart  of  things  than  there  can  be  irrationality.  That 
is  to  say,  its  Deity  is  active  and  perfect  Moral  Reason, 
no  less  than  it  is  Supreme  Mind  or  Intellect.  It  is  this 
which  gives  to  theistic  world-view  its  tremendous  moral 
strength.  But  theistic  world-view  does  not  simply  say 
that  moral  law  is  ultimate  fact  for  human  mind,  and  that 
it  represents  ultimate  fact  for  Divine  Mind,  for  that  would 
leave  too  many  questions  as  to  moral  law  unsettled.  Its 
Deity  is  Himself  moral  law,  and  the  Seat  of  ethical  tmth, 
and  law  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a  power  above  Him,  or 
as  superior  to  Him.  Such  a  view  need  have  no  particular 
concern  with  tlieological  ethics,  nor  base  itself  exclusively 
on  revelational  authority.  Its  sole  concern  is  with  the 

^History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  111.  p.  421. 
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background  of  ethical  law  and  unity  in'  the  cosmos,  with 
its  call  for  corresponding  ethical  force  and  character  in 
man.  This  gives  theistic  world-view  a  sense  of  community 
with  the  universe,  in  which  God,  or  the  absolute  cosmic 
Self,  is  not  only  manifested  in,  but  truly  related  to,  our 
individual  ethical  self.  Thus,  on  theistic  world-view,  our 
power  of  real  self-determination  is  ethically  conserved 
and  promoted  or  developed.  On  this  view,  then,  the  world- 
order  is  in  the  last  result  a  moral  order.  All  this  must 
be  of  great  consequence  for  our  ethical  ideals  and  our 
moral  conduct.  It  is  calculated  to  invest  life  —  and  all 
historj"  —  with  the  most  varied,  lofty,  and  permanent 
values,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  world  itself  is  indefinitely 
heightened  and  intensified  in  value.  The  ethical  world- 
principle  involved  in  a  thoroughgoing  theistic  world-view 
thus  carries  in  it,  in  my  judgment,  an  immense  and  im¬ 
pressive  superiority  over  any  other  form  of  world-view. 


SPECIAL  LUCAN  WORDS 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  G.  MACKINLAY 
LATE  ROYAL  ARTILLERY,  ENGLAND 

All  scholars  and  Bible  students  are  agreed,  from  the 
abundant  evidence  which  we  possess,  that  the  same  author 
wrote  the  Gospel  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Luke  and  the 
Book  of  Acts.  His  name  is  not  given  in  the  Scripture,  but 
he  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  St.  Luke,  and  we 
shall  accept  this  view.  Our  author  was  evidently  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  LXX  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  he  uses  many  Greek  words  found  in  it  which  are  not 
very  generally  employed  elsewhere. 

His  style,  unlike  that  of  other  writers  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  is  classical,  and  it  is  said  greatly  to  resemble  that 
of  Thucydides.  Like  the  classical  authors,  but  unlike  the 
three  other  Evangelists,  he  makes  use  of  a  very  large  vo¬ 
cabulary,  and  he  employs  many  compound  Greek  words  in 
order  to  give  forceful  and  descriptive  meanings.  From  a 
recent  examination  of  Wigram’s  Concordance  of  the 
Greek  Text,  from  which  our  Authorized  Version  is  trans¬ 
lated,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  different  words  used 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  but  not  employed  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  261;  the  number  used  only  in  the 
Acts  is  410;  and  common  to  both  Luke’s  Gospel  and  the 
Book  of  Acts,  but  not  found  elsewhere,  is  64;  making  a 
total  of  no  less  than  735  words  used  by  St.  Luke  which  are 
not  employed  by  any  other  writer  in  the  New  Testament. 

Large  as  these  numbers  are,  they  do  not  represent  all 
the  words  which  are  special  to  St.  Luke,  because  the  oldest 
MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  give  several  additional  ones, 
which  he  alone  employed;  these  have  been  altered  by  copy¬ 
ists  to  more  usual  Greek  equivalents,  or  to  words  in  accord 
with  those  used  by  the  other  Synoptists  in  their  parallel 
passages.  Some  examples  are  given  in  Table  I.,  in  which 
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the  original  special  Lucan  words  have  been  replaced  by 
others  bearing  nearly  the  same  meaning.  Happily  hardly 
any  practical  difference  has  been  made  in  any  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  they  occur,  except  in  one  case;  and  even  in 
that  one  the  general  meaning  convej^ed  has  scarcely  been 
affecte<l. 

TABLE  I. 


SPECIAL  LUCAN  WORDS  IN  THE  OLDEST  MSS. 


Ref. 

Not. 

Special  Lucan  Greek| 
word*  in  the  oldett 

MSS.  1 

Replaced  b  y 
more  usual  words 
in  the  more  recent 
Greek  MSS. 
from  which  our 
A.  V.  is  translated 

Corre*|)onding  Elnglith  word*  in 
the  A.V.  and  in  the  R.V. 

Text* 

1 

belone  | 

raphis 

A  needle  (A.V.  and  R.V.)  Luke  xviii.  25 

2 

klinarion  i 

kline 

A  bed  (A.V.  and  R.V.) 

Acts  V.  15 

3 

dienthumeomai ! 

enthumeomai 

To  think  (A.V.  and  R.V.)  Acts  x.  19 

4 

1 

sunepititheme 

suntithemi 

(  To  assent  (A.V.) 

(  To  join  in  the  charge  (R.V.)  Acts  aiv.  9 

5 

katadike 

dike 

(  Judgment  (A.V.) 

/  Sentence  (R.V.) 

1 

|ActS  XXV.  13 

6 

ekpedao 

eispedad. 

(  To  run  in  (A.V.) 

(  To  spring  forth  (R.V.) 

jActs  xiv.  14 

These  are,  most  of  them,  natural  alterations  to  make. 
In  No.  1  in  Table  I.  the  word  has  evidently  been  changed 
in  order  to  obtain  agreement  with  the  parallel  passages 
in  Matt.  xix.  24  and  Mark  x.  25,  in  both  of  which  raphis,  an 
ordinary  needle,  is  employed.  The  fact  that  Luke  was  a 
physician  (Col.  iv.  14),  who  often  used  medical  terms, 
doubtless  explains  why  he  had  himself  employed  belone, 
which  means  a  surgical  needle,  as  Dr.  Hobart  has  pointed 
out.  The  word  belos,  a  dart,  occurs  once  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  (Eph.  vi.  16).  Apparently  it  bears  the  same  rela¬ 
tionship  to  belone  as  does  our  English  word  lance  to  lancet. 

It  would  appear  that  the  copyist  altered  the  original 
words  in  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  because  they  were  unfamiliar 
ones,  or  perhaps  out  of  date;  none  of  them  occur  in  any 
other  passage  in  the  New  Testament.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  the  words  which  replace  them  appear  in  other  Gospels 
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or  in  the  Epistles.  The  substituted  words  are  less  definite 
or  less  forceful  than  the  originals,  but  our  R.V.  transla¬ 
tors  have  not  attempted  to  make  much  practical  difference 
in  the  rendering  of  any  of  them. 

Number  6  is  of  interest,  the  substituted  word  eispedao, 
to  run  or  spring  in,  is  itself  a  special  Lucan  one,  because 
it  only  occurs  twice  in  the  Greek  text  from  which  our 
Authorized  Version  was  translated,  in  Acts  xvi.  29  and  in 
the  passage  under  consideration.  In  the  former  it  is  the 
same  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  but  in  Acts  xiv.  14  the  original 
word  is  ekpMao,  which  signifies  to  spring  forth,  —  a  very 
different  meaning  from  the  other.  This  is  faithfully 
brought  out  in  the  Revised  Version. 

The  original  Greek  MSS.  were  written  in  capitals.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  two  parts  of  the  second  Greek  letter  K  {kappa)  of 
the  original  word,  written  in  a  running  hand,  were  a  little 
separated  from  each  other,  and  when  the  passage  was  copied 
each  part  was  taken  for  a  separate  letter,  iota  and  sigma 
respectively;  the  capital  letter  sigma  being  formed  like  our 
C ;  thus  EK  became  ETC.  The  right-hand  part  of  the  original 
kappa  ought  of  course  to  have  contained  an  angle,  but  it  is 
easily  seen  that  it  might  have  been  hurriedly  written  as  a 
continuous  curve. 

Although  the  word  itself  is  quite  changed,  yet  happily 
very  little  difference  is  made  in  the  general  meaning  of  the 
sentence  to  which  it  belongs.  Whichever  word  is  used, 
the  action  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  strongly  deprecated  the 
proffered  worship  of  the  heathen  at  Lystra. 

It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  original  texts  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  may  have  contained  a  still  greater 
number  of  special  words,  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  re¬ 
placement  of  unusual  ones  may  have  begun  before  the  old¬ 
est  MSS.  which  we  now  possess  were  copied  out.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  to  fear  that  any  changes  of  practical 
importance  have  been  made. 

The  force  of  the  special  Lucan  words  is  not  always  uni¬ 
formly  renderetl  in  our  two  translations  of  the  Scriptures. 
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In  Table  II.  a  very  few  examples  are  given. 

1.  Those  which  are  represented  as  emphatic  in  both 
the  A.  V.  and  R.  V. 

2.  Those  represented  as  emphatic  in  the  R.  V.  but  not 
in  the  A.  V. 

3.  One  represented  as  emphatic  in  the  A.  V.  but  not 
in  the  R.  V. 

4.  Those  in  which  emphasis  is  irregularly  given  in  both 
Versions. 

5.  Those  in  which  emphasis  is  lost  in  both  Versions. 

Though  the  R.  V.  generally  translates  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  more  faithfully  than  does  the  A.  V.  in 
giving  the  correct  emphasis,  as  in  No.  1  in  Table  II.,  yet, 
nevertheless,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  No.  5  the  full 
meaning  to  an  expressive  compound  Greek  word  has  not 
been  given  in  either  of  our  Versions.  In  No.  4  we  notice 
a  want  of  uniformity  in  both  Versions,  the  same  Greek 
word  being  represented  with  emphasis  in  one  passage  and 
without  it  in  another. 

Translation  work  is,  of  course,  always  beset  with  diflB- 
culties,  as  is  evident  from  Table  II.,  in  which  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  our  English  Versions  do  not  always  give  the  full 
force  of  the  original  Greek;  but  this  can  hardly  be 
wondered  at,  for  if  every  shade  of  meaning  conveyed  by  the 
expressive  words  of  the  Greek  vocabulary  were  ; repre¬ 
sented  in  English,  the  sentences  would  be  unduly  length¬ 
en  e<l  and  encumbered  with  a  multitude  of  words. 
Clearness  and  directness  of  expression  would  then  be  lost. 

St.  Luke  has  taken  full  advantage  of  the  great  richness 
of  expression  which  can  be  given  by  the  Greek  language  to 
tell  his  marvelous  stories  of  the  life  and  atoning  death  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  spreading  of  the  glorious 
gospel  far  and  wide  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


QUOTATIONS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  FROM 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 


REVEREND  WILLIAM  H.  BATES,  D.D. 

GREELEY,  COLORADO 

The  quotation  in  the  New  Testament  of  passages  from 
the  01(1  Testament  is  thonglit  to  jiresent  one  of  the  most 
(liflienlt  problems  with  which  Biblical  scholarship  has  to 
(leal.  How  to  adjust  the  manifest  difficulties,  how  to  re¬ 
solve  the  seeming  discrejaincies,  consistently  with  any 
view  of  inspiration  that  shall  preserve  the  integrity  and 
divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  a  problem  that 
some  have  thought  to  be  insolvable. 

New  Testament  writers  have  been  accused  of  misquot¬ 
ing,  of  misunderstanding  quotations,  of  accommodation, 
of  quoting  from  meinorj'  and  memory  playing  false,  etc. 
Tholuck  says:  “In  very  many,  in  most,  cases,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  quoting  from  memory,  the  passage,  so  far  as  the 
words  are  concerned,  is  altered  sometimes  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  deviation  has  caused  the  supposition  that 
the  .citation  belonged  to  some  apocryphal  book.” 

Professor  Howard  Osgood,  a  member  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Revision  Committee,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled 
“  Quotations  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament,” 
in  which  is  the  entire  embodiment  of  the  Old  Testament, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  embodied,  in  the  New,  giving  every 
quotation  with  the  formula,  “  God  said,”  “  it  is  written,” 
“that  it  might  be  fulfillcid,”  etc.;  every  quotation  without 
a  formula ;  every  direct  reference ;  and  every  similarity  of 
word  or  thought.  We  find  Genesis  quoted  19  times,  and 
in  9  New  Testament  books;  Exodus  24  times,  and  in  12 
books;  Leviticus  12  times,  and  in  9  books;  Deuteronomy 
26  times,  and  in  13  books;  the  Psalms  59  times,  and  in  12 
books ;  Isaiah  50  times,  and  in  11  b(X>ks.  But  the  list  need 
not  be  extended. 

The  quotations  in  the  New,  from  the  Old,  may  be  dis- 
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tributed  into  three  classes:  (1)  Those  agreeing  verbatim 
with  the  Hebrew;  (2)  Those  agreeing  verbatim  with  the 
Septuagint  where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew;  (3)  Those 
differing  from  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  of 
which,  according  to  Home,  there  are  nineteen. 

We  must  of  course  assume  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
ins])ired  of  God,  since  we  are  told  that  in  old  times  “  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  move<l  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ” 
(2  l*et.  i.  21),  and  tliat  ‘‘all  Scrii)ture  [i.e.  the  Obi  Testa¬ 
ment  writings,  for  when  Paul  made  this  affirmation  there 
was  no  New  Testament]  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  ” 
(2  Tim.  iii.  10).  And  we  are  also  entitled  to  assume  the 
ins])iration  of  the  New  Testament,  in  acconlance  with 
Christ’s  promise:  “But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy 
fihost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem¬ 
brance,  A\i4atsoever  I  have  said  unto  you  ”  (John  xiv.  20) ; 
“  Howbeit,  when  he  the  spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will 
guide  you  into  all  truth  .  .  .  and  he  will  show  you  things 
to  come”  (xvi.  13).  See  also  Matt.  x.  10,  20;  Mark  xiii. 
11;  Luke  xii.  11,  12;  xxi.  14,  15.  Such  is,  in  part,  our 
warrant  for  believing  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

Now,  the  verbs  in  2  Pet.  i.  21,  “spake”  (active  voice), 
and  “were  moved”  (passive  voice),  show  that  the  “holy 
men  ”  were  passive  before  they  were  active :  passive  with 
respect  to  the  Holy  Ghost  moving  upon  or  in  them,  active 
in  giving  expression  to  his  moving.  The  in-breathing  was 
the  act  of  God,  the  out-breathing  the  concurrent  act  of 
man.  The  logical  and  unavoidable  conclusion  therefore 
is:  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  responsible  author  of  what 
they  spoke,  whatever  may  have  been  their  part  in  the  pro- 
cee<ling.  Laying  aside,  then,  all  preconceived  notions  and 
all  theories  —  which  surely  have  no  place  in  an  open- 
minded,  honest  search  for  truth  —  it  is  to  just  this  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  simple,  obvious  grammatical  principles 
conduct  us.  By  the  same  token,  manifestly  there  should 
also  be  chargeil  to  the  Holy  Ghost  like  authorship  of  the 
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New  Testament.  The  Holy  Spirit,  then,  is  the  primal 
author  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  a  proposition  which  is  so  very 
plain  and  simple  that,  when  once  stated,  it  seems  to  go 
without  saying,  viz.  that  an  author  has  the  right  to  quote 
in  one  place  what  he  has  said  in  another,  and  if,  in  quoting 
he  finds  it  needful,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose, 
to  make  any  change  in  the  quotation,  he  certainly  has  the 
right  to  make  the  change.  Applying  this  obvious  principle 
to  the  case  in  hand,  we  must  say  that  while  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  responsible  for  the  original  writing  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  same  Holy  Spirit  is  responsible  for  the 
changed  quotation  in  the  New. 

The  reasonableness  and  sufficiency  of  this  solution  may 
appear  in  the  examination  of  some  passages  in  which 
changes  are  made. 

Let  us  take  I*s.  xl.  6,  “  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst 
not  desire;  mine  ears  hast  thou  opened^*',  and  Heb.  x.  5, 
‘^Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast 
thou  prepared  me.” 

Ears  opened,  or  “  digged  ”  as  the  margin  has  it,  with 
reference  to  Ex.  xxi.  6,  where  the  bond-slave  through  love 
for  his  master  is  not  willing  to  leave  him  and  so  has  his 
ear  bored  through  with  an  awl  in  token  of  perpetual  sac¬ 
rifice  of  service  and  obedience,  is  the  idea  of  the  original 
Hebrew.  But  “  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me  ”  is  the 
differing  rendering  of  the  Septuagint,  which  the  New 
Testament  writer  adopts  and  on  which  he  builds  his  argu¬ 
ment. 

Says  Lee :  “  Commentators  of  the  most  opposite  schools 
are  singularly  unanimous  in  regarding  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  form  of  exhibiting  this  passage  as  a  strictly  correct 
representation  of  the  sense  of  the  original.” 

But  the  change  in  form  is  to  be  accounted  for.  The  teach¬ 
ing  here  is,  that  personal  obedience  to  the  will  of  God 
rather  than  presenting  animal  offerings  is  the  true  sacri¬ 
fice.  And  how  could  the  Son  of  God,  coming  into  the 
world,  best  show  his  obedience  except  through  a  prepared 
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body?  To  show  his  absolute  and  unreserved  subjection 
of  himself  to  his  Father’s  pleasure  as  a  servant  (John  iv. 
34;  V.  30;  vi.  38;  Luke  xxii.  42),  he  took  upon  himself  the 
form  of  a  servant,  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  (Phil, 
ii.  7),  and  in  this  prepared  body  he  made  obedient  and 
serving  sacrifice.  Thus,  in  the  New  Testament  quotation, 
the  Holy  Spirit  gives  a  significant  exposition  of  the  idea 
veiled  in  the  first  writing.  Manifestly,  a  divine  wisdom 
is  in  the  change. 

Take  Isa.  Ixiv.  4,  "  God  hath  prepared  for  him  that 
waiteth  for  him " ;  and  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  "  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him” 

Both  prophet  and  apostle  are  speaking  of  God’s  re¬ 
demptive  provision  for  mankind  through  the  Messiah.  But 
the  Messiah  for  whom  the  saints  of  the  old  dispensation 
“  waited  ”  in  hope,  has  come ;  and  to  the  saints  of  the  new 
dispensation,  He  is  the  personal  object  of  “love,”  both 
as  they  look  back  at  his  coming  to  earth  and  as  they  look 
forward  to  his  coming  again.  Hope  has  been  changed  to 
love ;  and  so  it  was  needful  that  just  this  change  should  be 
made  in  the  quoting.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  simply  making 
an  advance  in  revelation,  casting  new  light  on  the  way  of 
truth  and  life. 

Take  also  Isa.  xxix.  14,  “And  the  wisdom  of  the  wise 
shall  perish  ” ;  and  1  Cor.  i.  19,  “  For  it  is  written,  I  will 
destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise” 

The  insufficiency  of  human  reason  to  lead  to  salvation 
is  taught  over  and  over  again  in  Scripture,  and  here  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  making  clear,  by  a  second  and  further  reve¬ 
lation,  that  the  cause  of  their  wisdom  perishing  is  God. 
This  is  both  pertinent  and  pat. 

Again,  take  Ps.  Ixviii.  18,  “  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high, 
thou  hast  led  captivity  captive,  thou  hast  received  gifts  for 
men  ” ;  and  Eph.  iv.  8,  “  Wherefore  he  saith.  When  he 
ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive  and  gave 
gifts  unto  men” 

The  line  of  thought  is  this:  Christ,  in  his  humiliation 
and  fitting  for  his  priestly  office,  must  of  necessity  have 
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somewhat  also  to  offer,  even  as  every  higli-priest  was  or¬ 
dained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices  (Heb.  viii.  3).  He 
therefore  “  received  gifts  for  men,”  and,  in  due  time,  as¬ 
cended  to  dispense  them,  which  he  is  constantly  doing 
tlirough  this  dispensation.  Accordingly,  as  high-priest  and 
head  of  the  Church,  he  “  gives  gifts  unto  men.”  As  Ileng- 
stenberg  w’ell  observes,  the  giving  presupposes  the  receiving, 
and  the  receiving  is  succeeded  by  the  giving  as  a  conse¬ 
quence.  In  this  change  in  the  quotation,  the  Holy  Si)irit 
made  not  only  a  fitting,  but  a  logical,  advance  in  revela¬ 
tion,  carrying  on,  through  the  New'  Testament,  the  work 
w'hich  he  had  begun  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Such  is  our  solution  of  this  problem  wdiich  has  been 
thought  to  be  insolvable. 

The  rationale  of  the  changes  in  the  four  cases  examined, 
it  is  trusted,  w’ill  be  deemed  valid  and  sufficient;  and  it  is 
submitted  that  the  assumption  is  therefore  not  unwar¬ 
ranted  that  a  valid  reason  exists  in  everj'  case  of  differ¬ 
ence.  If  so,  then  the  W'hole  question  of  difficulty  is  settled. 
All  w'e  have  to  do  is  to  go  on,  if  we  care  to,  and  seek  the 
rationale  in  the  other  cases. 


GETHSEMANE:  THE  FULFILLMENT  OF  A 
PROPHECY 


E.  ST,  G.  BALDWIN,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

With  the  exception  of  Calvary  no  other  event  in  our 
Lord's  earthly  life  has  appealed  more  fully  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  interest  of  believers  than  that  midnight  scene 
in  Gethseniane’s  garden,  where  in  loneliness  and  distress 
the  Christ,  on  the  evening  of  His  betrayal,  offered  up  His 
thrice-repeated  prayer,  “  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me:  nevertheless,  not  as  I  wiU,  but 
as  thou  wilt.” 

Interpretations  of  this  prayer  have  not  been  lacking, 
most  of  them  being  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  dread 
trajj^y  of  the  Cross  so  soon  to  supervene,  and  they  vary 
chi<^|||  as  the  prayer  is  taken  to  be  an  expression  of  the 
ManlmK)d  or  Godhead  of  the  Lord,  in  regard  to  His  now 
impending  death;  interpreting  it  as  either  the  shrinking 
of  His  manhood  from  the  physical  suffering  of  the  cross, 
or  the  recoil  of  His  sinless  purity  from  being  made  sin. 
All  sucli  interpretations  presui)pose  a  knowledge  far  more 
intimate  and  exact  than  1  believe  any  man  has  of  that 
wondrous  personality  —  Christ  Jesus.  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh  must  ever  present  many  mj’steries  that  are  in¬ 
capable  of  solution,  save  when  and  where  the  enshrouding 
veil  is  drawn  aside  and  the  vision  made  clear  by  revela¬ 
tion.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Scriptures  do  we  find  any  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  assumption  that  our  Lord’s  physical  or 
spiritual  nature  either  faltered  or  failed  under  trial;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  with  fixed  and  unwavering  determi¬ 
nation  He  walked  the  path  that  led  to  Calvary,  and  for 
joy  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame.  And  that 
Gethsemane  was  no  exception  to  this  great  characteristic 
of  His  life  I  think  can  be  proved  from  revelation. 

In  seeking  the  meaning  of  the  prayer  it  is  necessary  to 
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remember  that  all  the  personalities  in  the  scene  are  either 
divine  or  spiritual  beings,  —  the  Lord  Jesus,  His  Father 
to  Whom  He  prays,  Satan,  and  an  Angel.  We  must  there¬ 
fore  turn  to  Scripture  for  the  understanding  of  their  mo¬ 
tives,  and  the  interpretation  of  their  actions  and  lan¬ 
guage;  carefuUy  refraining  from  explanations  that  are 
based  chiefly  or  only  on  what  we  think  they  might  or  must 
mean.  The  time  in  our  Lord’s  life  when  He  prayed  this 
prayer  is  important  to  bear  in  mind.  It  was  upon  the  eve 
of  the  accomplishment  of  His  life’s  work,  the  great  reason 
for  His  incarnation,  the  redemption  of  Man.  The  Father 
to  Whom  He  prays,  had  sent  Him  into  the  world,  had 
made  Him  under  the  law,  subject  to  all  its  enactments 
and  requirements,  that,  these  having  been  kept  in  every 
particular  both  of  letter  and  spirit.  He  might  satisfy,  by 
the  offering  of  Himself  once  for  all,  the  justice  of  God, 
and  provide  a  righteousness  for  sinful  men  through  faith 
in  Himself. 

Concerning  Satan,  the  Lord  had  said,  on  the  eve  of  His 
departure  from  the  upper  room  for  Gethsemane,  that  the 
prince  of  this  world  was  coming  unto  Him,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  He  would  not  talk  much  more  with  them;  a  very  re¬ 
markable  statement,  indicating  as  it  does  that  He  was  to 
be  engaged  and  occupied  with  him.  The  Angel,  the  last  of 
the  four,  has  his  mission  to  the  garden  revealed  by  St. 
Luke,  and  therefore  we  have  not  to  seek  the  reason  for  his 
presence,  only  to  understand  its  significance.  Any  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Gethsemane  incident  in  our  Lord’s  life, 
that  does  not  take  adequate  notice  of  all  four  —  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  Son,  Satan,  and  the  Angel  —  must  fail  to  fully  eluci¬ 
date  the  meaning  of  the  Lord’s  words  addressed  to  His 
Father  in  prayer;  it  must  also  be  in  harmony  with  the 
prophetic  and  other  scriptures  that  speak  of  our  Lord’s 
life  and  work. 

Immediately  preceding  our  Lord’s  going  to  Gethsemane, 
we  have  the  institution  of  the  Memorial  Supper,  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  the  sop  to  Judas,  and  the  command  by  the  Lord  to 
do  the  work  of  betrayal  quickly.  AU  was  thus  seemingly 
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prepared  for,  and  the  issue  of  events  certain  to  culminate 
in,  the  Crucifixion. 

The  Lord  and  His  disciples  now  go  to  Gethsemane,  and 
there  He  enters  the  agony  and  prays  for  the  passing  of 
“  this  cup,  if  it  be  possible ;  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done.”  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  being  in  an  agony 
He  prayed  the  more  earnestly.  Agonia  has  a  meaning 
which  is  not  by  any  means  properly  rendered  by  our  word 
“agony,”  as  used  and  understood  to-day.  It  would  be 
more  literally  translated  by  “  conflict  ”  or  “  contest.” 
That  Gethsemane  was  the  scene  of  a  conflict  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  whoever  the  Lord’s  antagonist  was.  That  it 
was  Satan,  the  adversary  of  God  and  Man,  we  may  be  sure, 
for  to  the  Father  He  prays,  from  the  Angel  He  receives  a 
strengthening  ministration. 

The  Lord’s  earthly  life  and  many  of  the  experiences  He 
was  to  pass  through  had  been  foretold.  But  is  there  any 
prophetic  statement  that  can  be  appealed  to,  which  points 
to  Gethsemane,  and  of  which  Gethsemane’s  struggle  is  an 
adequate  and  the  only  fulfillment  thereof,  recordeil  in 
Scripture  of  the  prophecy?  If  we  turn  to  Isa.  liii.  3,  we 
find  the  well-known  words,  “  He  was  a  man  of  sorrows, 
and  acquainted  with  grief.”  In  the  R.  V.  the  word  “  grief  ” 
is  in  the  margin  rendered  “  sickness.”  In  ver.  10,  also, 
the  phrase  “  He  hath  put  him  to  grief  ”  becomes  in  the  R.  V. 
margin,  “  He  hath  made  him  sick.”  Young,  in  his  literal 
translation  of  the  Bible,  adopts  a  similar  rendering  in  both 
instances.  Taking  the  bvo  statements  together,  it  is  plain 
that  the  acquaintance  of  ver.  3  means  the  actual  suffering 
of  sickness  in  His  own  experience,  not  merely  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  other’s  sufferings.  Now  this  is  just  as  explicit 
and  definite  a  prophecy  as  any  other  of  the  many  given  us 
in  that  chapter,  and  it  is  possibly  not  without  significance 
that  it  is  the  last  of  the  humiliations  and  trials  the  prophet 
predicts  in  that  section  of  his  book,  before  mentioning  His 
atoning  death. 

Now  Satan  is  expressly  stated  to  be  in  many  cases  the 
author  of  sickness  and  disease.  The  Lord  said  so  in  Luke 
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xiii.  IG.  Peter  declares  it  in  Acts  x.  38.  It  is  taught  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  and  in  Heb.  ii.  14  he  is  declared  to  have  the 
power  of  death.  With  the  Crucifixion  arranged  for,  was 
there  any  reason  for  Satan  to  attack  our  Lord’s  body  in 
Gethseniane?  There  was.  In  the  law  it  was  decreed  that 
no  imperfect  priest  could  offer,  nor  could  any  blemished 
victim  be  accepted  (Lev.  xxi.  21;  xxii.  20,  22,  24;  Deut. 
XV.  21).  And  from  Mai.  i.  8  we  learn  that  the  offering  of 
the  sick  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

That  Satan  knew  that  the  mission  of  the  Lord  was  to 
destroy  his  works,  and  break  his  power,  is  certain ;  for  he 
knew  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
the  death  He  was  to  accomplish  on  the  cross  was  to  atone 
for  sin,  and  set  many  of  his  captives  free,  breaking  his 
power  and  triumphing  over  him.  Satan,  therefore,  had 
every  reason  to  put  forth  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  any 
power  at  his  disposal  to  render  the  Lord  Jesus’  sacrifice 
of  Himself  either  unavailing  through  sickness,  or  impossi¬ 
ble  through  death.  How  severe  and  determined  the  attack 
upon  the  Lord’s  body  was,  we  may  gather  from  one  of  the 
results  mentioned.  His  sweat  was,  as  it  were,  great  drops 
of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground.  A  literal  translation 
of  thromboi  haimatos  would  be  “  clots  of  blood.”  Surely 
such  a  departure  from  the  normal  indicates  the  intensity 
of  the  effort  to  sever  the  spirit  of  the  Sou  of  God  from  its 
earthly  tabernacle,  and  how  deeply  he  must  have  expe¬ 
rienced  in  this  affliction  the  possibilities  of  bodily  suffering 
through  sickness. 

In  this  encounter  with  Satan  our  Lord  meets  the  at¬ 
tack  in  an  entirely  different  way  to  that  in  which  He 
met  the  trial  in  the  wilderness.  There  every  temptation 
was  to  transgress  the  written  commandments  of  God,  and 
the  quotation  of  them  and  the  refusal  to  break  them,  was 
a  sufficient  answer  to  Satan.  But  here  in  Gethsemane  we 
hear  no  pleading  of  the  word  or  promises  of  God;  and 
why?  Because  the  Lord  knew  that  His  Father  had  de¬ 
termined  beforehand  that  He  was  to  be  made  sick;  and 
so,  in  submission  to  His  Father’s  will.  He  prays  that  it 
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may  be  removed.  His  prayer  is  answered,  He  is  strength- 
ene<l  by  the  Angel,  meets  Judas  and  his  armed  bands,  and 
the  progress  to  the  cross  begins. 

As,  ill  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  the  ministration 
of  the  angels  is  stated  to  be  subsequent  to  the  departure 
of  Satan,  and  therefore  after  his  defeat  by  our  Lord,  the 
only  possible  inference  is  that  it  was  His  physical  nature 
that  they  ministered  to.  It  is  also  inconceivable  that  any 
created  intelligences  could  have  strengthened  the  spiritual 
nature  of  Him  Who  was  Himself  their  Creator  and  Go<l; 
but  He,  having  been  made  flesh  and  like  unto  His  brethren, 
was  granted  in  the  hour  of  His  physical  trial  and  dis¬ 
tress  the  services  of  those  who  are  sent  forth  to  minister 
to  the  heirs  of  salvation. 

Those  who  see  in  the  prayer  a  cry  for  deliverance  from 
the  cross,  or  the  revolt  of  His  pure  nature  from  being 
made  sin,  endeavor  to  minimize  the  apparent  shrinking 
of  the  Lord  from  these  trials,  by  saying  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  His  knowletlge  of  all  the  cross  implied.  He  of 
His  own  free  will  endured  it.  All  such  explanations  ignore 
the  presence  of  Satan  and  his  part  in  the  events  of  the 
scene  in  the  garden  as  well  as  that  of  the  Angel  strength¬ 
ening  the  physical  nature  of  the  Lord.  The  same  ministry 
of  angels  is  also  related  as  having  been  granted  to  Him 
after  the  only  other  recorded  assault  of  Satan  upon  Him; 
which  very  strongly  corroborates  the  other  evidence  of 
Satan  having  been  our  Lord’s  antagonist  in  Gethsemane. 

There  are  two  other  portions  of  Scripture  that  must 
always  be  considered  in  connection  with  our  Lord’s  prayer 
in  Gethsemane.  In  Heb.  v.  7-9  we  read: — 

“  7  Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  when  he  had  offered 
up  prayers  and  supplications,  with  strong  crying  and 
tears,  unto  him  who  was  able  to  save  him  from  death,  and 
wa.s  heanl,  in  that  he  feared. 

“  8  Though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by 
the  things  which  he  suffered; 

“  9  And  being  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of 
eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him.” 

Here  we  have  first  the  statement  that  there  was  an  oc- 
Vol.  LXXVII.  No.  308.  5 
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casion  when  the  Lord  Jesus  prayed  to  be  delivere<l  from 
death,  and  His  praj’er  was  granted,  for  such  is  the  force 
of  eisakouo.  We  are  next  told  that,  having  learnetl  obe¬ 
dience  by  the  things  that  He  suffered.  He  became  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  eternal  salvation.  As  in  Isa.  liii.  10  we  have  sick- 
ne.ss  prelicted,  so  in  lleb.  v.  we  have  deliverance  from 
death  and  obedience  perfected  recorded  immediately  before 
the  declaration  of  His  becoming  the  Author  of  salvation. 
Is  all  this  not  something  more  than  a  series  of  undesigned 
and  unrelated  coincidences? 

The  second  Scripture  that  must  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  with  Gethsemane  is  our  Lord’s  rebuke  of  Peter,  who 
but  a  few  moments  after  the  Lord  had  cease<l  praying,  and 
certainly  while  yet  in  the  garden,  had  drawn  his  sword  to 
attempt  His  deliverance.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  52,  53,  54,  the 
Lord  first  commands  Peter  to  sheathe  his  sword,  and  then 
adds,  “  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels?  But  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be 
fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be?”  These  sentences  i)rove 
conclusively  that  the  prayer  in  the  garden  could  not  have 
been  inspire<l  by  any  unwillingness  to  suffer  anything  re¬ 
quired  by  His  predicted  atonement  for  sin;  for  He  tells 
Peter  He  only  had  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  His  ene¬ 
mies  and  Calvary,  but  that  the  necessity  of  the  Scriptures 
being  fulfilled  precluded  the  doing  so.  The  thrice-repeated 
prayer  of  the  agony,  therefore,  could  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  anything  He  came  to  earth  to  accomplish,  and 
which  had  been  predicted  by  the  prophets  He  would  do. 
We  are  therefore  compelled  to  believe  that  “  the  cup  which 
my  Father  hath  given  me,”  the  removal  of  which  He  re¬ 
fused  to  pray  for,  could  not  have  been  the  same  as  that  cup 
the  removal  of  which  He  thrice  prayed  for  so  earnestly  in 
the  Agony. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  Gethsemane  prayer  was 
for  resurrection,  because  of  the  words  ek  thanatou,  “out 
of  death,”  in  Heb.  v.  10 ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  expla¬ 
nation,  for  there  were  prophetic  promises  in  the  Old 
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Testament  Scriptures,  as  well  as  many  declarations  on 
numerous  occasions  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself,  that  He 
would  rise  again.  He  had  also  appointed  His  disciples  a 
trj^sting  place  whereat  to  meet  Him  subsequently  to  the 
event.  Moreover,  a  prayer  for  resurrection  would  imply 
doubt  of  the  prophecies,  and  of  His  own  oft-repeated 
statements. 

It,  however,  yet  remains  to  understand,  if  possible,  the 
Ix)rd’s  willingness  to  drink  the  cup  He  prayetl  to  have 
removed.  In  Heb.  v.  8  we  are  told  that  He  learned  obe¬ 
dience  by  the  things  that  He  suffered,  and  in  Heb.  ii.  10, 
that  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  was  made  perfect  through 
sufferings. 

Tlie  Lord  had  emptied  Himself  of  His  glory,  and  come 
to  earth  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  He  had  walked 
amongst  men,  understanding,  but  misunderstood  by  all, 
for  love  He  had  received  hate,  and,  in  return  for  blessings, 
])ersecution.  Through  all  the  humiliating  and  distressing 
incidents  of  His  life.  He  had  walked  unscathed,  untouched 
by  sin ;  rendering  ever,  and  under  all  circumstances,  a 
perfect  obedience  to  His  Father’s  will  and  law.  But  this 
obedience  to  be  perfect  must  be  to  the  end,  to  the  very 
last  act  and  breath  of  life. 

But,  now,  in  the  garden  when  just  about  to  accomplish 
the  great  retlemption,  the  supreme  passion  of  His  heart. 
He  finds  Himself  assailed  and  so  pressed  by  His  greatest 
Adversarj’,  that  unless  He  is  delivered  by  the  Father,  all 
must  be  given  up,  and  retlemption  foregone.  Must  not 
the  cry,  “  Father,  if  thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup  from 
me,  nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done,”  be  taken 
as  proof  that  He  always  lived  in  absolute  dependence  upon 
the  Father;  that  every  trial  and  aflSiction  foretold  to  come 
upon  Him,  was  accepted  as  the  will  of  the  Father  for  Him ; 
and  that  therefore  He  Who  had  healed  so  many  could  not 
heal  Himself.  He  therefore  prays  that  prayer  of  suppli¬ 
cation  and  confiding  submission.  His  prayer  is  answered, 
its  petition  granted,  and  He  begins  His  progress  to  the 
cross. 
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Have  we  not  hei-e  the  supreme  test  of  obedience  applied, 
and  the  perfecting  of  obedience  completed?  With  rever¬ 
ence,  I  think,  we  may  ask  the  questions.  Could  the  Father 
have  subjected  His  obedience  to  a  more  exacting  test? 
Could  the  Lord  Jesus  have  responded  more  perfectly?  All 
was  demanded:  all  was  surrendered. 

The  above  interpretation  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with 
what  has  been  revealetl  concerning  our  Lord’s  perfect 
character,  and  the  character  of  His  Adversary  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and,  moreover,  does  not  require  us  to  transgress  the 
limits  of  revelation  to  reach  it.  It  also  emphasizes  the 
perfection  of  submission  that  Ood  demands;  and,  as 
we  realize  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  attain  to  such  a 
standard,  should  make  us  the  more  thankful  that  His 
perfect  obedience  can  be  ours  through  faith  in  Him. 


OUR  DEMOCRACY'S  FOUNDATION 


RAYMOND  L.  BRIDGMAN 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Exceptional  attention  is  being  given  now,  and  promises 
to  be  given  in  1021,  during  the  celebration  of  the  tercente¬ 
nary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  the  comjiact  signed 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  In  the  Massachusetts  State 
Library  the  famous  little  volume,  “  Of  Plimouth  Planta¬ 
tion,”  lies  open  under  a  glass  case  at  the  page  where,  in 
Governor  William  Bradford's  handwriting,  this  vital 
document  for  world  democracy  Ls  quoted  in  full.  Of  all 
the  historical  treasures  of  the  Commonwealth,  this  ranks 
first.  It  is  regarded  by  many  judges  as  the  foundation  of 
modern  democracy  in  principle;  for  the  reason  that  its 
princii)le  runs  back  to  the  creation  of  man,  and  the  ap- 
jdication  of  the  principle  runs  far  and  wide  to-day  to  all 
nations,  anil  also  runs  forward  to  all  future  generations 
as  long  as  man  shall  live  on  the  earth. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  International  Congrega¬ 
tional  Council  in  Boston,  emphasis  was  laid  in  many  ways 
upon  the  development  of  democracy  from  a  religious  foun¬ 
dation.  Where  such  abundant  testimony  is  given,  both  in 
fact  and  argument,  it  is  easy  to  gather  support  from  nu¬ 
merous  sources  of  commanding  authority.  In  the  mind's 
eye  of  many  writers  and  observers  of  religion  and  politics, 
the  vital  connection  between  our  national  life  and  glory  to¬ 
day  and  the  religious  principles  of  the  Pilgrims  is  the 
blazing  truth  of  our  United  States  history. 

Quotation  from  various  sources  is  easy  to  reveal  many 
views  of  this  tnith.  These  views  do  not  contradict,  but 
corroborate  each  other  in  making  a  strong  case  from  di¬ 
verse  angles.  Ten  English  commissions  and  ten  American 
were  created  to  present  reports  upon  important  phases  of 
denominational  history.  These  make  a  case  well  worth 
attention  outside  of  their  own  constituency.  Fundamental 
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to  our  theme  is  a  part  of  the  first  sentence  of  the  American 
Report  No.  1,  “  the  believer’s  right  and  competency  to 
have  immediate  access  to  God,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Spirit,  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  accepted  as  the  supreme 
guide  to  faith  and  conduct.” 

Take  the  following  from  the  report  of  the  English  Com¬ 
mission  No.  3,  on  “  the  contribution  of  Congregationalism 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty  ” : — 

“  Robert  Browne,  the  founder  of  independency,  as  Dex¬ 
ter  says,  ‘  had  no  idea  of  being  a  democrat,  or  that  he  was 
teaching  democracy.  His  conception  of  cliurch  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  clear,  was  of  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Christ 
over  the  church.  But  then  he  conceived  of  Clirist  the  King 
as  reigning  through  as  many  agents  as  there  are  individ¬ 
ual  subjects  in  His  kingdom.’  And  when  he  reached  this 
point,  he  had  (though  probably  i)erfectly  unconsciously) 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  spiritual  democracy.  From  the 
church  the  democratic  idea  passed  slowly  and  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly  into  the  state.” 

Then  the  report  quotes  the  compact  of  the  Mayflower  as 
an  illustration  of  “  the  way  in  which  the  early  imlependents 
attempted  to  transfer  their  spiritual  ideas  to  the  life  of 
the  body  politic.”  Following  the  quotation  is  this  com¬ 
ment  : — 

“  This  document  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  Independents 
took  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  of  declaring 
that  their  church  principles  ought  to  be  applied  to  civic 
life  and  when  so  applied  inevitably  resulted  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  democracy.  Tliis  comj)act  was  not  merely 
a  church  covenant  nuide  by  members  of  tlie  same  Christian 
fellowship.  The  Pilgrims  were  liot  all  Independents.  Cer¬ 
tain  emigrants  had  joined  the  Mayflower  at  Southampton 
who  had  no  religious  ties  with  the  majority  of  the  passen¬ 
gers.  To  these  strangers  the  Pilgrims  naturally  and  in 
accordance  with  their  religious  principles  extende<l  the 
rights  of  civil  freedom.” 

Another  passage  in  this  report  affirms  strongly  the  con-* 
nection  between  democracy  and  religion : — 

“  The  world  cannot  be  made  safe  for  democracy  till 
democracy  is  made  safe  for  the  world.  And  this  can  never 
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be  till  democracy  has  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  recon¬ 
cile  law  and  liberty,  order  and  freedom  —  a  problem  that 
only  a  redemptive  and  dynamic  Christianity  can  really  and 
ultimately  solve.  Only  in  a  free<lom  based  on  the  gospel 
can  we  successfully  equate  rights  and  responsibilities, 
privileges  and  duties.  This  is  the  be<l  rock  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism,  which  is  essentially  not  democratic,  but  Chris- 
tocratic.” 

In  the  report  of  the  American  Commission  No.  1,  on 
“  CongregationalLsm  and  spiritual  ideals,”  is  this 
passage : — 

“  Matters  of  vast  ethical  and  spiritual  imjmrtance  en¬ 
grossed  their  attention  and  impelled  the  thinkers  to  sim- 
j)licit3’^  in  worship  and  in  dailjr  manner  of  life.  In  this 
inquiring,  studious  temper  Congregationalism  in  America 
laid  the  foundations  of  popular  education  and  brought 
into  existence  the  common  school  and  a  host  of  academies 
and  colleges.” 

Again,  here  is  a  notable  passage: — 

“  Religious  freedom  makes  political  freeflom  inevitable. 
Men  who  are  enfranchised  in  their  spiritual  relations  can¬ 
not  be  content  to  remain  under  bondage  in  other  relations.” 

Again :  “  In  the  natural  sequence  of  its  human  valua¬ 

tions  and  sympathies,  Congregationalism  has  been  a  propo¬ 
nent  of  international  friendship.” 

Again :  “  Congregationalism  is  the  uncompromising 

enemy  of  sectarianism.” 

Thus  we  get  a  view  of  the  stirring  truth  which  vitalizes 
both  our  religion  and  our  democracy.  Beginning  with  the 
purely  religious  doctrine  of  the  equal  priesthood  of  all 
believers,  proclaime<l  by  Wj’clif  over  six  hundred  years 
ago,  carried  to  a  greater  height  and  clearer  utterance  by 
Luther  five  hundred  j’ears  ago,  extended  logically  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  the  nonconformists  to  civil  affairs  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  then  developed  into  our  modem  democratic 
institutions  of  to-day  (which,  in  the  world  war,  have 
overthrown  monarchy  and  aristocracy  and  are  on  their 
way  to  overthrow  class  distinctions  in  our  democracy, 
the  antagonism  of  capital  and  labor,  the  hostility  of  sus- 
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picious  and  unsympathetic  races,  and  the  collision  of  re¬ 
ligious  sects  claiming  one  common  Father),  we  come  to-day 
to  the  next  phase  of  progress  iu  this  age-long,  tremendous 
fomard  march  of  all  mankind. 

Now  see  what  focus  of  forces  we  have,  and  what  pros¬ 
pect  of  their  projection  into  our  coming  religious  and 
political  life.  Bear  in  mind  that  all  modern  political 
ju'ogress  toward  democracy,  all  the  present  strength,  pros- 
j>erity,  and  patriotism  of  our  people,  all  our  hope  for  the 
future, — in  short,  all  that  makes  civilization  what  it  is 
and  what  it  promises  to  become, —  depends  for  its  very  ex¬ 
istence  upon  the  i)ersonal  contact  of  the  individual  human 
soul  with  the  personal  God. 

Then  look  at  our  nominal  religious  and  personal  life 
to-day.  We  are  living  on  the  momentum  given  to  our  in¬ 
stitutions  by  our  IMlgrim  forefathei’s  and  by  men  of  like 
spiritual  strength,  consecration,  and  sacrificial  temper  of 
long  ago.  It  is  so  notorious  to-day  that  it  only  needs 
mention,  that  the  present  generation  does  not  practice  that 
personal  communion  with  God  which  is  the  very  vitality 
of  all  religion,  democracy,  civilization,  and  possible  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  future. 

For  counts  in  the  indictment  note  the  general  abandon¬ 
ment  of  family  worship  on  the  part  of  so-called  Christian 
families,  with  its  relation  to  the  communion  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  with  the  Infinite.  What  was  common  in  Christian 
households  on  the  part  of  the  generation  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  United  States,  especially  households  in 
New  England,  is  an  exception  on  'the  part  of  their  suc¬ 
cessors  whose  nominal  membership  in  some  church  by  no 
means  implies  that  they  practice  equally  with  their  ances¬ 
tors  the  secret  communion  which  was  the  foundation  of 
our  present  democratic  institutions.  That  communion  in¬ 
spired  their  absorbing  devotion  to  religious  vitality,  pro¬ 
moted  the  application  of  religion  to  politics  and  daily 
life,  and  gave  distinctive  character  to  the  United  States  as 
a  so-called  Christian  nation.  While  it  is  impossible,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  to  learn  the  proportion  of  Chris- 
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tiaiis  who  follow  the  injunction  of  daily  entering  into  the 
closet  for  prayer,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  consent  that 
personal  prayer  has  nothing  like  its  former  practice  and 
prestige. 

Proof  of  this  is  evident  in  the  decline  of  the  midweek 
prayer-meetings  of  Protestant  churches.  Some  churches 
have  abandoned  them  altogether  because  they  were  so 
.thinly  attended.  Others  struggle  along  with  only  a  slim 
attendance  by  a  faitliful  few  who  are  coniScientiously  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  alive  a  dearly  prized  institution  of  their 
younger  days.  Doubtless  the  cases  are  rare  where  the 
midweek  meeting  is  tlironged  by  entliusiastic  supporters 
who  find  the  personal  ])resence  of  God  in  these  simple  ex¬ 
ercises  of  ju'ayer  and  i)raise. 

Personal  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures  is  another  test 
of  the  frequency  and  the  closeness  of  the  personal  touch 
with  (io<l.  It  needs  no  statistical  statement  to  support 
the  evident  fact  that  the  abundant  reading  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  .  the  volumes  of  all  sorts  poured  out 
by  the  prolific  press  has  cut  down  very  much  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  Attention  has  been  called  repeatedly 
in  print  to  the  lamentable  and  inexcusable  ignorance  of 
scriptural  history  and  scriptural  allusions  on  the  part  of 
young  people  suppose<l  to  be  well  educated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  development  of  light 
literature,  especially  the  so-called  comic  illustrations  of 
Sunday  and  daily  papers,  which  flaunt  their  own  proof  of 
sheer  idiocy,  disgusting  as  the  senseless  slaver  of  an  in¬ 
mate  of  an  insane  asylum,  seems  to  be  a  conclusive  proof 
of  the  loss  of  the  sane  and  serious  view  of  life  and  personal 
dignity  consequent  upon  daily  close  personal  touch  with 
the  Father,  infinite  in  intelligence  and  unapproachable  in 
purity  of  personal  worth  and  dignity.  Our  modern  mind 
seems  degenerate,  trilling,  muck-raking,  unworthy  of  our 
political  and  spiritual  ancestors. 

Whether  or  not  the  command  for  Sabbath  observance 
should  bind  the  modem  Christian  as  the  ancient  Jew,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  observance  of  the  day  of  rest  is 
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peculiarly  favorable  for  listening  to  the  still,  small  voice 
which  is  too  often  silenced  by  the  din  of  the  week.  Yet 
the  quiet,  solitary  use  of  the  Lord’s  day  seems  to  be  largely 
discarded,  while  popular  sentiment,  as  represented  by  leg¬ 
islatures  and  city  councils,  demands  by  large  majorities 
the  diversion  and  excitement  of  Sunday  sports,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  promote  the  best  possible  use  of  the  hours 
which  might  be  given  to  that  solitary  communion  whose 
realization  revolutionizes  all  ideals  of  earthly  values  and 
amusements. 

For  this  condition  there  comes  a  practical  question. 
How  long  can  we  live  on  the  momentum  of  our  past? 
How  long  can  our  national  and  world  civilization  survive 
when  cut  off  from  its  source?  All  that  mankind  has  and 
is  of  worth  and  promise,  as  w’e  nio<lerns  prize  the  good 
things  of  life,  runs  back  for  its  origin  to  the  personal 
touch  of  the  individual  soul  with  the  Infinite  Father.  It 
is  not  government,  not  institutions,  or  popular  movements, 
or  churches,  or  evangelists,  or  newspapers,  or  soap-box 
orators,  or  automobiles,  or  band  concerts,  or  lyceums,  or 
labor  resolutions,  or  any  other  thing  or  activity  by  people 
acting  together,  w'hich  will  meet  the  crisis  and  bring  our 
democracy  and  our  churches  back  to  the  only  force  which 
can  save  civilization  and  religion  from  the  threatene<l 
black  night  of  utter  extinction.  It  is  only  the  practice  of 
the  truth  whose  glorious  fruitage  in  all  moilern  liberty  and 
progress  we  to-day  enjoy,  the  truth  of  the  personal  contact 
of  the  solitary  human  soul  with  our  Heavenly  Father,  on 
its  knees  in  its  secret  closet. 


THE  PASSING  OF  MARXISM 


ORVILLE  B.  SWIFT,  B.D.,  PH.D. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  T.x 

Moses  was  not  alone  in  the  glory  IngersoU  attributed  to 
him.  Marx,  quite  humanly,  made  .mistakes.  Depending 
too  much  on  Ricardo  and  on  Smith,  he  was  led  into 
blunders  he  might  otherwise  have  avoided.  Some  of  these 
are  so  fundamental  that  we  note  them. 

To  Marx,  wealth  meant  immense  accumulation  of  com¬ 
modities;  and  commodities,  those  things  which  satisfy 
human  needs.  While  this  definition  of  wealth  might  have 
been  true  at  one  time,  it  is  patently  untrue  to-daj’,  when 
we  measure  wealth,  not  in  terms  of  accumulated  commodi¬ 
ties,  but  in  terms  of  accumulated  securities.  Securities 
are  titles  to  the  possession  of  the  means  of  the  production 
of  commodities. 

Then  Alarx  distinguished  three  kinds  of  value.  “  Use- 
value  ”  he  defined  as  the  capacity  of  a  commodity  to  be  of 
use,  that  is,  to  meet  some  human  need.  This  is  simply  to 
use  new  terminology  for  what  economists  had  long  tenned 
“  utility.”  “  Exchange-value  ”  he  defined  as  that  propor¬ 
tion  in  which  values  of  one  sort  are  exchanged  for  values 
of  another  sort.  This  “  value  ”  is  not  absolute,  as  he  as¬ 
sumed,  but  is  accidental  and  relative,  because  commodities 
are  of  changing  value  according  to  demand.  Only  a  com¬ 
mon  term  of  measurement  by  which  the  values  of  the  com¬ 
modities  to  be  exchanged  are  to  be  gauged,  can  make 
possible  such  equating  of  commodity-value  as  the  Marxian 
principle  required.  Hence  he  posits  “  labor  ”  as  that 
tcrtium  quid  to  which  each  of  the  commodity-values  is 
equal  in  order  to  be  equal  to  each  other.  But  commodity 
has  value  not  simply  because  labor  has  been  expended 
upon  it,  hut  because  the  commodity  is  useful.  It  is  the 
product  not  only  of  labor,  but  of  other  factors  as  well, 
which  play  as  necessary  a  part  in  its  production  as  labor. 
Marx’s  theorj'  completely  ignores  these  other  elements. 
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Marx  stated  his  theory  of  value  in  terms  of  a  law:  The 
f^reater  the  productiveness  of  labor  the  less  labor-time  is 
required  to  produce  a  f^iven  article,  so  the  less  the  amount 
of  labor-material  in  the  article,  and  hence  the  less  the 
value  of  the  article.  Interprete<l  this  means:  The  more 
unskilb3<l  the  tool-maker,  the  more  valuable  the  pro<luct 
of  his  labor;  if  he  expends  twice  as  much  labor  producing; 
a  chisel  as  his  more  skillful  fellow-craftsman,  his  chi.sel 
is  worth  twice  as  much,  even  thou|j;h  that  made  by  his 
more  skillful  fellow-laborer  in  half  the  time,  is  a  better 
made  tool.  The  absurdity  of  this  is  i)erfectly  apparent. 

Note  that  both  Nature  and  Capital  make  contributions 
to  the  value  of  any  commodity.  Often  the  fjreater  ])art  of 
the  value  is  the  contribution  of  Nature.  Consider  the  use- 
value  of  coal.  A  jrood  deal  of  hard  labor  is  required  to 
mine  the  coal.  IJut  to  what  extent  does  labor  jjive  coal  its 
fuel-value?  The  cai)ital-funii.sh(‘d  machinery  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  miner.  Without  the  Nature-furnished  ami 
the  Capital-furnished  elements,  labor  could  never  produce 
the  fuel-value  of  coal.  Consider  the  production  of  shoes. 
Labor  is  required  to  make  up  the  leather  into  shoes,  but 
tlie  chief  use-value  lies  in  the  Nature-furnislied  skins.  To 
put  this  in  a  slijj^htly  different  but  clearer  way,  let  us 
phrase  it  thus :  Nature  "ives  labor  its  opportunity,  and  the 
opportunity  j;ives  labor  its  value.  The  value  of  the  com¬ 
modity  depends  upon  its  utility,  so  that  labor-value  as 
conceived  by  Marx  in  terms  of  his  principle  of  exchange- 
value  is  fictitious,  since  utility  determines  value  of  what¬ 
ever  kind  or  class.  The  distinction  which  Marx  drew  was 
purely  verbal.  Exchangeability  depends  upon  utility. 

Labor  and  value  cannot  be  equated  as  Marx  insisted, 
for  they  are  incommensurable.  Labor  is  something  def¬ 
inite  and  positive  while  value  is  relative  and  varying, 
demand  as  well  as  utility  entering  as  a  determining  ele¬ 
ment.  Labor  no  more  produces  the  heating  property  of 
coal  than  it  produces  the  sunshine.  But  this  does  not 
ignore,  deny,  nor  even  minimize  the  contribution,  necessary 
and  determining,  of  labor. 
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Still  another  element  of  value  is  rendered.  Capital 
through  plant  an<l  machinery  makes  its  contribution  in 
modem  industrial  society.  Capital  furnishes  labor  the 
opportunity  to  use  what  we  have  called  the  “  opportunity  ” 
furnished  by  Nature.  Capital  no  more  creates  the  value 
of  commodities  than  does  labor.  It  simply  makes  avail¬ 
able  these  two  opportunities  —  either  of  which  is  useless 
without  the  other,  and  both  of  which  require  the  meiliation 
of  (.’ai»ital.  Together  they  give  value  to  the  use  labor 
makes  of  Nature-furnishe<l  opportunity.  But,  even  then, 
the  value  of  the  product  depends  on  its  utility  and  upon 
the  demand  for  it. 

Finally,  Mara  defined  “  surplus-value  ”  in  such  terms  as 
to  make  it  identical  with  our  common  temi  “  profit.’^ 
Working  forward  on  his  assumption  that  labor  is  the 
creator  of  all  value,  he  held  that  whatever  value  is  i)ro- 
duce<l  above  that  required  to  be  paid  to  the  prmlucer  in 
order  to  keep  him  and  his  family  in  a  state  of  working 
efficiency,  belongs  to  labor  and  should  be  given  to  it. 
While  Capital  pays  for  the  labor-power  its  exchange- value, 
it  obtains  for  itself  the  use-value.  The  suridus-value  is 
the  difference  between  the  exchange-value  and  the  use- 
value  of  the  product.  This  is  profit.  This  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Capital,  enabling  it  to  concentrate  ever  in¬ 
creasingly  in  a  few  hands  the  bulk  of  all  wealth. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Capital  will  sell  the 
product  of  this  threefold  necessary  combination  of  Nature- 
Capital-Labor  for  exactly  what  it  costs  to  produce  it  —  a 
cost  determined  by  the  demands  of  labor  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  demand  for  the  product  on  the  other?  That  the 
laborer  has  a  moral  right  to  the  entire  product  of  his  labor, 
no  sane  man  will  question.  But  because  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Ca])ital  and  Nature,  the  sale-price  (representing 
the  vtilue  of  the  commodity)  cannot  be  treate<l  as  the  ex¬ 
clusive  creation  of  labor,  and  so  as  belonging  exclusively 
to  it.  Why  should  labor  be  paid  for  these?  The  worker 
has  been  furnished  with  the  opportunity  to  work  these 
up  into  that  which  will  return  to  him  the  wherewithal  to 
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live.  That  return  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  furnish  him 
not  only  with  the  necessities  but  with  the  comforts  of  life 
as  well.  But  the  idea  that  uni)aid  human  labor  is  the  sole 
source  of  profit  is  absurd.  Were  this  the  case,  then 
capitalists  have  been  deluded  who  have  tliought  to  increase 
their  profits  by  introducing  more  machinery  and  reducing 
the  number  of  workers. 

Profit  is  regarded  as  making  ])ossible  the  exploitation  of 
the  workers.  Socialism,  therefore,  proj)oses  to  abolish 
prolit,  interest,  and  rent  in  the  hope  of  giving  the  laborer 
the  entire  product  of  the  imlustrial  order.  This  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  product  of  the  Nature-Capital-Labor  com¬ 
bination,  and  as  in  no  sense  the  sole  creation  of  labor. 
Marx  held  profit  to  be  robbery,  and  believed  that  the  only 
equitable  a<ljustment  possible  would  be  universal  cooper¬ 
ative  production  forced  through  by  economic  conditions. 
Only  in  abstract  terms  can  the  dream  of  Marx  —  who  con¬ 
fessed  in  later  years  that  he  was  not  really  a  Marxist  — 
ever  be  realized.  The  exploitation  of  which  he  complained 
is  not  so  extensive  as  he  thought,  and  is  rapidly  passing. 

But  the  assumption  Marx  made,  on  the  basis  of  his  con¬ 
struction  of  the  facts  and  his  inten)retation  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  is  the  largest  mistake  of  all.  He  was  far  more  of  an 
agitator  than  an  tH*onomist,  more  of  a  communist  than  a 
scientist.  Much  of  his  teaching  has  been  seized  upon  by 
agitators,  and  his  doctrines  have  been  the  stock  in  trade 
of  many  socialists  who  have  disregardeil  their  jiatent  fal¬ 
laciousness.  His  teachings  were  the  ])roduct  of  bitterness 
and  his  revolutionarj'  disposition.  With  great  confidence 
he  prophesied  the  future  issue.  The  Communist  Manifesto, 
of  which  he  and  Engels  were  joint-authors,  said : — 

“  The  history  of  all  hitherto  existing  society  is  the 
historj’^  of  class  struggles.  Freeman  and  slave,  patrician 
and  plebeian,  lord  and  serf,  guild-master  and  journeyman, 
in  a  word,  oppressor  and  op])ressed  stood  in  constant  op¬ 
position  to  one  another,  carried  on  an  uninterrupted,  now 
hidden,  now  open,  fight,  that  each  time  ended,  either  in 
revolutionarj'  reconstruction  of  .society  at  large  or  in  the 
common  ruin  of  the  contending  classes.  In  the  earlier 
epochs  of  history  we  find  almost  everywhere  a  complicated 
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arrangement  of  society  in  various  orders,  a  manifold 
gradation  of  social  rank.  In  ancient  Rome  we  have  pa¬ 
tricians,  knights,  plebeians,  slaves;  in  the  Middle  Ages 
feudal  lor<ls,  vassals,  guild-masters,  journeymen,  appren¬ 
tices,  serfs;  in  almost  all  of  these  classes,  again,  subordi¬ 
nate  gradations.  The  modern  bourgeois  society  has  not 
done  away  with  class  antagonisms.  .  .  .  Society  as  a 
whole  is  more  and  moi*e  splitting  up  into  two  great  hostile 
cami)s,  into  two  great  classes,  (lii*ectly  facing  each  other. 
Bourgeoisie  and  Proletariat.” 

The  ultimate  issue  of  this  state  of  things  is  indicated  by 
Marx  in  “  Das  Kapital  — 

“  With  the  continually  deci*easing  number  of  the  mag¬ 
nates  of  cai)italism,  who  usurjj  and  monojKdize  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  changed  form  of  production,  there  is  an 
accompanying  increase  in  the  mass  of  misery,  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  of  bondage,  of  degradation,  of  exploitation ;  but  there 
also  arises  a  I’evolt  of  an  increasing  class  of  laborers,  who 
have  been  schooled,  united,  and  disciplined  by  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  capitalistic  processes  of  ])roduction.  The  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  capital  becomes  a  shackle  to  the  method  of 
production,  under  and  with  which  it  has  gi*own  up.  The 
concentration  of  the  means  of  production  and  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  laborers  reach  a  i>oint  where  they  are  incompatible 
with  their  capitalistic  shell.  The  shell  is  broken.  The 
death  knell  of  capitalistic  private  ])roperty  sounds.  The 
expropriateurs  are  expropriate<l.” 

Marxism  is  a  philosophy  of  im])ending  revolution.  His¬ 
tory  is  the  record  of  class  struggle  which  will  ultimately 
issue  in  a  decisive  clash  between  the  ])Ossessing  and  the 
non -possessing  classes.  In  the  increasing  general  misery, 
incident  to  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  ever  fewer 
hands,  the  middle  class  will  decrease  and  disappear.  The 
increasing  anarch}’  of  competitive  production  and  the 
growing  frequency  and  magnitude  of  commercial  crises 
were  considerations  on  which  he  made  his  prophecy. 
Every  commercial  depression  since  1850  has  been  heralded 
as  the  beginning  of  the  inevitable  social  revolution.  In 
1S9G  the  International  Socialists  Congress  declared  that 
the  “  crisis  may  occur  within  a  comparatively  short  time.” 

This  doctrine  is  false  in  its  premises  and  absolutely  mis- 
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leading  in  its  influence.  It  is  responsible  for  the  sharp 
antagonism  between  those  who  do  not  prosper  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  ambition  and  those  who  have  accumulated 
fortunes.  There  is  no  lack  in  the  production .  of  useful 
and  necessary  things,  but  there  is  an  admitted  inequality 
in  the  present  distribution  of  the  products  of  iudusti*y 
and  of  wealth,  but  nothing  like  what  existed  fifty  or  even 
twenty-live  years  ago.  But  for  the  coming  to  this  country 
of  large  numbers  of,  for  the  most  part,  poverty-stricken 
immigrants,  the  population  of  the  United  States  would  be 
in  far  more  comfortable  financuil  conditions  than  it  is. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  rich  are  growing  richer,  but 
many  more  people  are  rich  than  used  to  be,  so  there  is  no 
concentration  of  wealth  in  an  ever  fewer  number  of  hands. 
As  for  the  poor,  they  are  entering  in  ever  greater  numbers 
into  comfortable  and  prosperous  financial  conditions.  The 
contention  that  the  rich  are  gi*owing  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer,  that  wealth  must  be  accumulating  in  the  hands  of 
an  ever  smaller  number  of  people,  is  based  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  sum-total  of  wealth  is"  stationary.  If 
this  were  true,  tlien  any  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the 
rich  must  be  the  result  of  exploitation  of  the  poor,  and 
then  it  would  be  true  that  the  poor  were  in  poorer  cir¬ 
cumstances  than  formerly.  But  the  sum-total  of  wealth 
is  not  stationary.  It  increases  with  great  rapidity,  and 
while  under  this  increase,  the  capitalists  secure  a  greater 
relative  advantage  than  the  wage-earners  of  the  profits 
of  production,  stiU  labor  secures  an  advantage  which 
means  the  improvement  of  its  condition. 

One  need  only  recall  the  families  he  knew  twenty  years 
ago  who  were  in  really  very  poor  circumstances.  Where 
there  has  been  thrift,  and  no  wanton  waste  of  income,  nor 
prolonged  and  impoverishing  sickness,  these  families  are 
to-day  in  circumstances  far  better  than  those  of  families 
who  twenty  years  ago  were  accounted  comfortable.  Pov¬ 
erty  does  not  mean  to-day  what  it  meant  twenty  years 
ago.  That  the  general  condition  of  the  people  is  steadily 
improving  is  clearly  evident  to  all  who  look  into  the  facts. 
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The  worker’s  share  in  national  income  is  relatively  greater 
than  under  previous  conditions,  and  we  know  that  the 
proportion  of  skilled  workers  and  of  those  engaging  in  the 
higher  classes  of  employment  is  constantly  increasing. 
This  means  that  people  once  classed  as  the  very  poor  are 
rising  to  the  class  of  the  poor,  while  those  once  classed  as 
poor  are  rising  into  the  middle  class,  and  the  people  once 
of  the  middle  class  are  now  in  the  wealthy  class.  In  fact, 
the  middle  class,  instead  of  decreasing,  has  so  greatly  in¬ 
creased  that  it  is  now  divided  into  the  upper  middle  and 
the  lower  middle  class. 

Directly  the  oi)posite  of  what  Marx  prophesied  and  what 
the  earlier  Socialists  expected,  has  actually  taken  place: 
the  small  farmer  has  multiplied;  the  middle  class  has 
steadily  increase<l,  and  the  very  poor  have  decreased  in 
numbers,  so  that  the  middle  class  is  greater  than  ever; 
capital  has  not  been  concentrated  at  the  rate  or  to  the 
extent  expected,  but  movements  looking  to  distribution 
have  been  inaugurated ;  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  has  greatly  improved;  the  class  struggles  are  less 
acute,  and  the  commercial  crises  are  far  less  destructive, 
than  formerly. 

Consider  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  clas.ses.  Two 
centuries  ago  the  fanners  were  the  best-recompensed  class. 
Just  a  century  ago  the  shipowners  were  the  best-recom¬ 
pensed  class.  To-day  it  is  the  manufacturers.  But  to¬ 
morrow  the  laborers  will  be  the  best-recompensed.  But 
this  will  not  be  the  result  of  mere  advancement  of  wages. 
Very  naturally  men  have  asserted  that  the  industrial  sys¬ 
tem  offers  opportunities  for  the  exploitation  of  one  class 
for  the  benefit  of  another.  The  idea  that  the  rich  were 
growing  richer  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  once  took  serious 
hold  of  the  popular  mind.  Still  an  agitator  can  catch  the 
ear  of  a  certain  crowd  if  he  begins  with  denunciation  of 
the  rich  and  follows  with  commiseration  of  the  poor  grow¬ 
ing  ever  poorer  because  the  rich  wax  richer. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  thrift  is  the  secret  of  financial 
well-being,  and  there  always  are  —  and  perhaps  will  be  — 
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thriftless  peojOe.  Any  one  who  has  had  experience  in 
city  missions  or  settlements  has  long  since  realized  that 
the  very  most  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  could  never, 
on  any  conceivable  basis  of  social  adjustment,  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  thing,  and  that  no  amount  of  legislation  will  change 
hnmaii  nature.  As  God  is  necessary  to  every  theoiy  of 
evolution,  so  a  changed  human  nature  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  socialistic  reorganization  either  practi¬ 
cable  or  i>ernianent. 

The  jMii’pose  of  industry  is  to  make  better  goods  at  a 
lower  price,  to  supply  more  wants  and  to  secure  for  men 
greater  comforts  ami  conveniences,  not  with  regard  to  any 
class,  but  having  in  view  the  whole  human  race.  Does  in¬ 
dustry  have  its  own  interests  indniarily  at  heart  as  so 
many  suppose?  This  is  i)erhaps  the  case  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  Nevertheless,  industry  ultimately  secures  the 
good  of  all;  and,  while  very  naturally  requiring  service  for 
itself,  it  serves  others  by  virtue  of  its  resources  and  its 
<leveloping  power.  No  institution  can  benefit  itself  with¬ 
out  giving  other  people  an  opimrtunity  to  benefit  them¬ 
selves.  The  sewing-machine  added  to  the  resources  of 
every  ])nrchaser  of  a  machine  and  every  buyer  of  clothing, 
at  the  same  time  it  made  fortunes  for  the  manufacturers. 

Consider  further,  that  people  generally  are  much  harder- 
heade<l  than  the  refonners  give  them  credit  for  being. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ever  larger  numbers  of  them 
are  becoming  property  owners  and,  through  the  corporate 
organization  of  business  financed  by  small  shareholders, 
are  becoming  members  of  the  capitalist  class.  The  New 
York  Timcfi  recently  decide<l  to  investigate  the  report  that 
small  investors  were  cashing  in  their  Liberty  Bonds.  Con¬ 
fining  itself  to  its  own  city,  the  Times  found  that  just  the 
contrary  is  true:  Small  investors  are  increasing  their 
Liberty  Bond  holdings.  The  eight  banks  investigated  are 
holding  seventeen  million  dollars’  worth  of  bomls —  the 
amount  is  increasing  wc‘ekly  —  for  small  investors  who 
have  no  other  securities,  making  nece.ssary  the  rental  of 
safety-deposit  boxes.  The  increased  distribution  of 
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corporation  stocks  among  the  middle  class  is  one  of  the 
greatest  safeguards  of  modem  industrial  society.  Social¬ 
ism  as  a  social  faith  is  one  thing:  Marxism  as  a  doctrine 
of  social  revolution  is  quite  another  thing. 

But  there  are  certain  forces  which  make  for  the  con¬ 
centration  of  wealth.  One  is  the  unearned  increment  of 
the  land,  especially  in  cities.  But  this,  as  Spahr  has 
shown,  may  he  easily  exaggerated;  for  the  cost  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  particularly  special  assessments,  frequently  off¬ 
set  what  st*ems  to  he  unearned  increment.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Trusts  tends  to  concentration.  This  was  truer  of 
the  movement  in  its  earlier  years,  before  attempts  were 
nnule  to  correct  the  evil,  than  it  is  to-day.  But  up  to 
the  j)resent  time  the  Trust  movement  has  made  for  the  con¬ 
centration  of  great  resources  in  a  few  hands.  War.  has 
always  had  this  tendency;  and  the  late  war  in  particular 
has  brought  about  this  result,  but  not  to  the  extent  one 
might  have  sui)posed.  War  creates  a  demand  for  capital 
more  than  for  labor,  and  introduces  into  business  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  speculation,  which  is  disastrous  to  the  econom¬ 
ically  weak.  Various  trust  devices  to  guarantee  the  ends 
of  primogeniture  and  entail,  more  often  finding  expression 
in  the  form  of  ‘‘  trust  estates,”  tend  to  concentrate  wealth. 
Then,  too,  what  Ely  has  called  “  economic  inertia,”  the 
tendency  of  forces  to  operate  until  checked  by  other  forces. 
But  even  “  ei'onomic  inertia  ”  is  being  more  and  more 
robbe<l  of  its  power.  Constantly  arising  new  forces  tend 
to  check  and  offset  this  force.  Nevertheless,  the  entire 
strength  of  this  force  has  not  yet  been  negatived  by  new 
forces. 

On  the  other  hainl,  there  are  great  forces  making  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  Not  the  least 
among  these  is  modern  education.  This  includes  not  only 
our  i)ublic  school  system  —  gi*aded  and  high  —  but  our 
state  university  system  and  our  public  library  movement. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  have  passed  from  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  magazine  stage  to  the  book  stage.  Not  long 
since  the  newspaper  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces 
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of  our  civilization,  but  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  mag¬ 
azine.  But  while  the  magazine  is  still  a  great  factor,  the 
public  library  has  put  the  more  substantial  treatment  of 
all  great  political,  social,  and  economic  questions  within 
reach  of  the  multitude.  The  great  middle  class  is  the 
reading  class,  and  is  far  better  inforaie<l  on  these  great 
questions  than  is  the  wealthy  class.  Public  regulation  of 
corporations  is  a  definite  check  upon  concentration,  but 
needs  to  be  more  stringent.  Taxation,  while  not  compre¬ 
hensive  enough,  is  definite  and  effective.  Then,  again,  the 
idea  of  property  as  a  trust  is  actually  entering  into  the 
situation,  and  determining  the  use  and  checking  the  abuse 
of  wealth.  Social  and  ethical  ideas  of  wealth  are  grow¬ 
ing  factors  in  the  situation.  Profit-sharing,  stock-bon¬ 
uses,  and  cooperation,  public  ownership  of  public  service 
utilities,  and  organization  of  labor,  all  tend  to  promote 
the  diffusion  of  wealth.  Saving  and  insurance  organiza¬ 
tions  are  helping  to  this  end,  and  are  gaining  in  effective¬ 
ness  as  people  realize  the  value  of  thrift  and  protection. 

Consider  that  we  are  actually  guiding  the  course  of 
economic  development,  by  conscious  and  intelligent  effort, 
into  conditions  making  for  increasing  economic  and  social 
well-being  and  justice.  Not  without  very  great  signifi¬ 
cance  is  the  observation  that  despotically  governed  Russia, 
from  which  has  come  so  many  dangerous  movements,  was 
the  seat  of  the  Red  Revolution;  while  in  Switzerland, 
which  in  very  many  ways  leads  the  world  in  equitable  so¬ 
cial  adjustments.  Socialism  is  a  comparatively  weak  politi¬ 
cal  force.  Had  we  left  things  alone,  we  should  probably 
have  had  a  revolution  much  like  that  which  Marx  antici¬ 
pated.  But  the  fact  is  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  our 
ever  settling  down  to  let  things  alone.  Rich,  middle 
class,  and  poor  —  society  in  general  —  are  awake  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  situation,  and  conscious  of  the  power  and 
capacity  to  control  and  bring  about  ultimately,  though  by 
degrees  much  smaller  than  could  be  wished,  that  social  and 
economic  adjustment  that  will  mean  peace,  power,  and 
plenty  in  terms  of  money,  ease,  and  comforts,  and  not  of 
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imagined  good  only.  That  the  wage-eamers  of  the  Uni- 
tetl  States  could,  by  rising  and  violence,  overthrow  the  ex¬ 
isting  order  as  the  agitators  afflnn,  no  one  doubts.  That 
they  will  do  this  one  may  seriously  doubt.  The  socialists 
themselves  are  well  aware  of  the  facts  and  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  of  the  majority  of  the  wageworkers 
which  make  such  a  possibility  an  improbability.  They  are 
realizing  to  what  extent  the  older  forms  of  Socialism  de¬ 
manded  what  the  race  had  neither  the  capacity  nor  the 
disposition  to  give.  They  are  face  to  face  with  surprising 
conservatisms  within  their  own  ranks,  especially  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  private  property  and  political  management.  One 
seems  justified  in  thinking  that  Socialism  has  a  far  wider 
intellectual  following  than  it  has  an  actual  following. 
Tlie  departure  from  the  ranks  of  the  socialists  of  such 
leaders  as  John  Spargo,  A.  L.  Benson,  and  A.  M.  Simmons 
is  an  event  of  great  suggestiveness.  I’eople  are  ever  more 
clearly  discovering  that  they  are  members  of  a  social  order 
first,  and  of  a  class  afterwards;  that  they  are  consumers 
as  well  as  producers. 

The  course  of  economic  history,  then,  since  the  days  of 
Marx  has  failed  to  justify  his  position,  but  has  taken  a 
ilirection  quite  undreamed  by  him.  Great  wealth  has 
been  accumulated,  but  in  a  growing  number  of  hands. 
The  number  of  i)re-war  millionaires  was  fourteen  thousand, 
and  the  war  millionaires  is  estimated  at  twenty  thousand. 
Millionaires  have  more  than  doubled  in  numbers.  Great 
numbers  of  wage-earners  still  find  themselves  without  a 
margin  of  income.  But  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  these  thirty-four  thousand  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  extraordinary  distribution  of  comfort  among  many 
millions,  so  that  conveniences  and  resources  which  tw’o 
generations  ago  were  luxuries  of  a  few,  have  come  to  be 
within  easy  reach  of  the  humblest.  Use*  of  the  Pullman 
car  is  one  of  these. 

Twenty  years  ago  about  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  families 
of  the  United  States  owned  their  homes.  Ten  years  ago 
twenty-five  per  cent  owned  them.  The  last  census  figures 
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are  not  available;  but,  judging  on  the  basis  of  real  estate 
developments,  we  may  be  sure  that  number  has  risen  by  at 
least  ten  points  during  the  last  decade  —  to  about  thirty- 
five  per  cent.  The  Treasury  Department  estimates  that 
thirty  million  different  people  subscribed  to  the  five  Lib¬ 
erty  Loans.  Approximately  two  thirds  of  the  Third  Loan 
was  subscribed  in  amounts  from  fifty  to  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  In  1913  there  was  one  automobile  to  every  ninety- 
five  people,  or  one  to  every  nineteen  families,  but  in  1919 
there  was  one  car  to  every  fourteen  people  or  one  to  every 
three  families.  These  figures  are  for  pleasure  cars  actually 
in  use  in  these  years.  That,  in  spite  of  higli  prices,  peo¬ 
ple  are  better  off  generally  is  too  apparent  to  need  ex- 
tende<l  argument. 

Marx  was  a  propagandist  interested  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  order  of  society  better  than  that  of  his  day. 
Marxists  have  always  been  revolutionists  at  heart,  for  the 
Marxian  socialism  gets  its  peculiar  stamp  from  its  strict 
adherence  to  revolutionary  i)rinciples,  its  insistence  upon 
the  capture  of  political  power,  its  proclamation  of  the 
coming  and  necessary  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  and 
its  desire  for  tlie  overthrow  of  the  present  economic  organ¬ 
ization  of  society.  The  idea  of  revolution  is  so  integral 
a  part  of  Marxism  that  it  cannot  be  struck  out  without 
destroying  Marxism  itself.  Revolution  is  breathed 
through  the  Communist  Manifesto,  and  is  the  point  of 
convergence  of  all  the  theories  of  “  Das  Kapital.”  While 
it  is  true  that  Marx  used  the  word  occasionally  in  a  sense 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  a  sudden  and  violent  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  social  order,  yet  this  is  the  primary  idea  for 
which  the  word  stands  in  all  he  wrote. 

But  recall  Marx’s  theory  of  inevitable  economic  devel¬ 
opment.  How,  in  view  of  this  theory,  could  he  think  of  a 
revolution  creating  a  new  social  order?  On  his  own  as¬ 
sumption,  the  new  state  would  have  to  be  prei)are<l  for  by 
the  progress  of  men,  according  to  the  law  of  economic 
necessity.  This  is  a  doctrine  of  determinism  quite  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  Calvin.  At  best  the  socialist,  as  prophet 
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of  the  new  order,  could  only  announce  its  arrival  when 
it  should  have  come.  On  Marx’s  theory  of  history,  only 
the  inevitable  economic  tendency  could  bring  about  the 
socialistic  state;  and,  if  such  a  tendency  begun  to  indicate 
something  other  than  socialism,  then  socialism  could  not 
be  reached  at  all.  To-day,  Marx’s  argument  is  the  best 
possible  argument  against  the  possibility  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  socialistic  state,  just  because  the  tendency 
has  been  away  from  conditions  suitable  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  communism.  We  have  noted  that  just  the  op¬ 
posite  of  wliat  ISIarx  prophesied  has  taken  place.  Just 
how  much  chance  does  Marxism  have  in  our  present-day 
social  order?  So  there  are  interi)reters  and  rejectionists 
within  the  ranks  of  that  large  class  of  thinkers,  speak¬ 
ers,  ami  writers  called  Socialists.  Hence  the  disillusion¬ 
ment  of  many  of  them,  and  the  departure  from  their  ranks 
of  men  who  have  long  been  recognized  le;iders  of  the 
movement.  Benson  left  “as  a  i)rotest  against  the  for- 
eignborn  leadership  that  blindly  believed  a  non-American 
policy  can  be  made  to  appeal  to  many  Americans.” 

Perhaps  it  is  becoming  apparent  to  these  people  that 
government  and  the  established  order  in  a  democracy  ex¬ 
press  the  will  of  the  majority.  With  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  middle  class  and  the  shrinking  of  the  poorer  class,  a 
social  revolution  would  have  to  be  the  result  of  minority 
action.  It  would  have  to  be  the  result  of  a  revolt  of  the 
minority  against  the  will  of  the  majority  —  a  sort  of 
minority  report.  Revolutionary  progaganda  is  falling 
upon  deaf  ears,  for  the  intelligent  part  of  the  people  will 
not  listen  to  it.  Their  stake,  ever  growing,  is  now  too 
gi*eat  to  be  truste<l  to  methods  which  issue  in  wreck  and 
ruin,  though  they  promise  adjustment  and  a  certain  indef¬ 
inite  equality.  The  tendency  that  was  to  lead  to  a  break- 
<lown  of  the  economic  order  not  only  broke  down  itself, 
but  has  actually  develope<l  a  countermovement  in  right  the 
op])osite  direction  from  that  prophesied.  Census  reports, 
bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  statistical  ab¬ 
stracts  bear  abundant  witness  to  this  fact. 
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A  generation  ago  wages  represented  the  worker’s  cost 
of  living.  To-day  they  represent  not  only  his  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  but  his  home,  his  automobile,  and  his  insurance  prem¬ 
ium,  his  installments  on  bond  purchases.  The  growth  of 
pauperism,  degradation,  and  degeneration  of  the  wage¬ 
workers  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  real  and  appalling.  It  was  not  imagined  by  bitter 
antagonists  of  the  social  order.  It  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  by  even  the  conservative  economists  of  the  time, 
and  called  forth  definite  and  emphatic  condemnation.  But 
what  existed  at  the  time  Marx  wrote  was  no  guarantee  of 
like  conditions  for  all  time,  nor  even  the  promise  that 
such  conditions  would  go  from  bad  to  worse,  until  they 
produced  revolution,  as  he  held. 

The  corner  stone  of  Marxism  is  his  principle  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  interpretation  of  history,  that  production  and  the 
mode  of  exchange  determine  the  social  order,  and  alone  ex¬ 
plain  the  past  and  decide  the  future.  But  his  labor-theory 
of  value  is  very  closelj’’  allied  with  it.  Considered  by 
itself,  the  economic  interpretation  of  history  has  no  real 
connection  with  Socialism.  We  can  interpret  the  past  in 
terms  of  economic  cause  and  effect  without  indulging  in 
speculations  about  the  future.  But  this  interpretation 
as  used  by  3ilarx  is  related  to  Socialism  and  raises  some 
questions.  In  the  face  of  the  economic  determinism  of 
this  interpretation,  is  not  the  socialist  denunciation  of 
inevitable  circumstances  and  situations  which  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  economic  order  and  tendency,  rather  beside  the 
mark?  Is  it  not  amusing,  and  indicative  of  the  hysteria 
that  has  recently  been  shown  to  be  glandular  in  its  origin? 
Perhaps  the  ethical  passion  of  the  Marxists  which  leads 
them  to  inveigh  against  the  injustice  of  this  economically 
determined  system  is  also  the  product  of  this  inevitable 
economic  determinism.  From  a  philosophical  point  of 
view  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  moment  whether  we  are 
determined  by  something  Divine  or  by  a  purely  economic 
situation.  Does  not  the  theory  ignore  the  fact  of  control 
and  creative  activity  which  men  actually  exercise  even  in 
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an  economically  detennined  situation?  Or  must  we  hol<l 
creative  freedom  to  be  an  illusion?  Our  fundamental  ex- 
l)erience  is  of  action  as  well  as  reaction  in  our  environ¬ 
ment.  Nor  is  our  ethical  passion  merely  the  result  of  the 
world  acting  upon  us,  though  it  may  be  in  part.  So  far 
as  it  is  the  creation  of  this  action  of  the  world  upon  us,  it 
is  largely  the  outcome  of  our  own  reaction  in  creative 
activity.  If  Marx’s  economic  deierminism  were  absolute, 
then  his  indignation  and  moral  reaction  are  silly.  He 
ought  just  to  have  bided  his  time,  taken  things  as  they 
came,  nor  tried  to  incite  the  multitude  of  “  God’s  patient 
poor  ”  to  revolution  and  the  “  expropriation  of  the  expro- 
priateurs.” 

Just  wliy  is  it  that  Socialists,  professed  adherents  of 
Marx  and  advocates  of  his  “  scientific  socialism,”  are  ton¬ 
ing  down  the  Marxian  doctrines?  Because  they  are  in 
daily  living  contact  with  movements  which  are  disproving 
and  discrediting  his  “  science,”  and  forcing  them  to  lib¬ 
eralize  their  policies.  They  have  found  that  their  claims 
must  be  submitted  step  by  step  to  economic  possibilities 
and  to  human  acquiescence.  They  have  discovered  that 
humankind,  and  socialists  no  less  than  others,  will  cling 
with  tenacity  to  the  right  and  value  of  personal  property. 
During  the  last  two  decades  it  has  become  plain  that  any 
man  who  wanted  to  keep  his  Marxian  doctrines  uncon¬ 
taminated  by  contact  with  the  newer  world-movements, 
would  have  to  betake  himself  to  some  desert  island  and 
there  live  alone  with  them.  Marxism  has  suffered  the  in¬ 
evitable  corruption  of  contact.  The  Marxism  of  to-day  is 
not  pure;  it  is  an  interpretation  made  with  the  purpose  of 
escaping  absurdities. 

The  Marxian  doctrine  which  helped  the  development  of 
socialism  throughout  the  world  as  no  other  doctrine,  has 
steadily  turned  into  a  bog  from  which  his  disciples  have 
difficulty  in  finding  a  way  of  escape.  There  is  a  strange 
irony  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  same  compelling  manner  in 
which  Marxism  once  assured  society  of  the  inevitable 
cataclysm,  does  its  legitimate  successor  indicate  the  im- 
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possibility  of  that  particular  issue.  The  idea  of  social 
revolution,  while  still  used  with  much  red  language  and 
bitter  denunciation,  is  but  part  of  the  rhetorical  method 
of  agitators.  The  contrast  between  the  socialists’  actual 
theories  and  policies,  between  their  words  and  deeds,  in¬ 
dicates  how  fully  they  realize  that  society  as  a  whole  is 
with  the  progressive  movements  for  ultimate  adjustment 
and  against  violence.  Too  many  of  our  people  have  be¬ 
come  property  owners  to  permit  so  extensive  support  of  a 
revolutionary  program  as  the  Marxists  contemplated.  The 
road  of  social  i*efonn  is  on  the  ground  and  by  no  means 
royal.  The  journey  along  its  length  will  be  difficult  and 
wearjdng,  and  many  leaders  will  fall  therein.  The  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  social  ideal  will  prove  to  be  no  swift  ad¬ 
venture,  suddenly  undertaken  and  speedily  accomplished. 
This  fact  has  been  clearly  realized  by  many  intellectual 
socialists,  and  is  the  reason  so  many  are  arduously  revis¬ 
ing  and  reinterpreting  their  traditional  doctrine  while 
others  are  groping  for  a  new  philosophy. 

The  unprecedented  increase  of  the  middle  class  above 
poverty,  but  just  below  wealth,  is  the  most  inconvenient 
fact  of  the  situation.  These  poor  will  not  stay  put  or 
sink  down  into  poverty  to  please  the  theory.  In  fact  they 
might  better  be  described  as  elements  of  a  movement  rather 
than  as  members  of  a  class.  They  are  part  of  a  tide  which 
is  on  the  flow.  And  it  is  just  this  ever-growing,  ever-up¬ 
ward-moving  middle  class  that  is  at  once  the  despair  of 
socialism  and  the  hope  and  promise  of  modern  society. 

Neither  vast  wealth  on  the  one  hand  nor  hopeless  pov¬ 
erty  on  the  other  is  the  normal  state  of  American  society. 
The  life  of  the  farmer,  the  clerk,  the  professional  man, 
and  the  great  majority  of  people  in  small  business,  begins 
with  modest  self-support  and  ends  with  a  comfortable 
competencj\  For  their  children  they  expect  more,  and 
plan  definitely  for  that.  While  a  man  may  be  born  into 
the  lower  or  middle  class,  his  birth  in  that  class  is  no 
reason  nor  guarantee  that  he  will  always  remain  there. 
The  appeal  to  class-consciousness  is  losing  its  strength 
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the  more  people  realize  the  possibilities  of  American  so¬ 
ciety.  Few  of  them,  especially  the  younger  men  who  have 
faced  the  issue  squarely,  have  resigned  themselves  to  be 
forever  numbered  with  “  God^s  patient  poor.”  The  way  is 
open  to  every  last  man  who  has  the  will  to  win,  sound 
health,  frugal  habits,  an  honest  mind,  and  a  single  pur¬ 
pose. 

That  conditions  are  ideal,  that  even-handed  justice  has 
been  done  the  laboring  classes  —  laboring  with  brawn  or 
brain  —  that  great  social  problems  will  not  be  solved,  we 
do  not  assert.  That  revolutionary  class-conflict  will  solve 
these  problems  is  not  likely.  That  there  is  accumulation 
of  wealth  at  the  expense  and  impoverishment  of  the  masses 
in  the  Marxian  sense  we  deny.  Wiser  socialists  who  are 
seeking  a  real  solution  of  our  present  problems  are  not 
preaching  revolution,  but  have  passed  from  the  economics 
of  Marx,  given  up  the  idea  of  the  social  revolution  as  a 
solution,  and  are  seeking  the  real  solution  in  a  progressive 
adjustment  based  on  education  and  improved  opportunity. 

We  have  no  purpose  to  minimize  Socialism  as  a  social 
faith.  It  is  a  definite  political  movement,  and  as  such  has 
its  place  in  modern  life;  but  the  very  conditions  of  modem 
life  obviate  the  possibility  of  Socialism  becoming  either 
the  inclusive  or  the  exclusive  political  movement.  The 
social  faith  will  have  to  be  expressetl,  as  other  faiths,  by 
cooperation  with  all  other  movements,  parties,  and  agencies 
and  with  the  State,  in  the  adjustment  of  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  reconstruction  of  modern  life. 


CRITICAL  NOTE 
DR.  EDUARD  KONIG  ON  “GENESIS”' 

There  is  probably  no  literary  document  that  has  been 
the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  the  first  book  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Nor  is  interest  in  the  same  growing  less 
in  this  age  of  unparalleled  critical  investigation  and  scien¬ 
tific  i)rogi*ess.  It  is  true  that  much  negative  criticism  has 
within  recent  years  been  directed  against  it;  but  this 
seems  only  to  have  afforded  new  occasions  for  fresh  investi¬ 
gations,  on  the  part  of  constructive  scholarship. 

Of  this  unusual  interest  in  Genesis  we  have  a  remarkable 
illustration  in  the  book  under  consideration.  While  the 
unitetl  Allies’  guns  were  blasting  their  way,  through  what 
had  previously  been  considered  impregnable  fortresses  and 
invincible  armies,  toward  the  heart  of  his  country,  a  lone 
German  scholar,  as  if  apparently  unconcerned,  was  forg¬ 
ing  a  new  link  in  the  long  chain  of  evidence  for  the  truth. 
Wlien  one  considers  how  difficult  it  is  to  associate  truth 
with  besieging  guns,  he  will  recognize  the  apparent  in¬ 
congruity  involved  in  the  production  of  such  a  work  of 
German  scholarship  upon  the  background  of  the  Great 
War. 

For  a  really  great  work  on  Genesis,  probably  no  theolo¬ 
gian  is  better  qualified  than  the  eminent  Old  Testament 
scholar  and  recognized  authority  on  Semitic  literature, 
I’rof.  Dr.  Eduard  Kbnig,  of  Bonn.  His  unusual,  perhaps 
unexcelled,  qualifications  as  a  Hebrew  scholar  are  attested 
by  such  learned  works  as  his  “  Historisch-kritisches  Lehr- 
gebaiide  der  hebraischen  Sprache”  (3  vols.,  1881-97)  and 
his  “  Hebriiische  Grammatik  ”  (Leipzig,  1908).  His  po¬ 
sition  as  an  authority  on  the  religious  history  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites,  is  marked  by  his  great  works,  entitled  “  Die 
Hauptprobleme  der  altisraelitischen  Religionsgeschichte  ” 
(1884;  Eng.  trans.  by  A.  J.  Campbell,  “  The  Religious  His- 

'  Die  Genesis  eingeleitet  iibersetzt  und  erklart.  By  Eduard 
Kdnig,  Dr.  litt.  semit.,  phil.,  theol.,  Professor  in  University  of 
Bonn.  Giitersloh:  C.  Bertelsmann.  1919.  28  Marks. 
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tory  of  Israel,”  Edinburgh,  1885),  his  “  Geschichte  des 
Reiches  Gotten  bis  auf  Jesus  Christus  ”  (Brunswick,  1908), 
his  “  Die  Gottesfrage  und  der  Ursprung  des  Alten  Testa¬ 
ments  ”  (190J),  and  his  “  Geschichte  der  Alttestament- 
lichen  Religion  ”  (1915).  That  he  is  a  master  in  the  field 
of  criticism  is  shown  by  works  like  his  “  Falsche  Extreme 
in  der  neuren  Kritik  des  Alten  Testaments  ”  (Leipzig, 
1895),  “  Neueste  rrinzipien  der  alttestamentlichen  Kritik” 
(Berlin,  1902),  “  Bibel  und  Babel”  (1902;  Eng.  trans.  by 
K.  T.  Filter,  “Bible  and  Babylon”  (London,  1905),  “Die 
Bibel-Babel-Frage  und  die  wissenschaftliche  Methode  ” 
(1904),  and  “Die  modenie  Pentateuchkritik  und  ihre 
neueste  Bekampfung”  (1914).  It  may  be  said  that  in  the 
two  works  next  to  the  last  he  met  the  eminent  Assyriologist 
Friedrich  Delitzsch  on  his  own  ground  and  virtually 
silenced  his  more  open  attacks  upon  the  Old  Testament 
until  but  recently.^  And,  as  a  result  of  his  extensive  and 
varie^l  scholarship,  he  has  become  an  unsurpassetl  author¬ 
ity  on  interpretation,  as  witness  such  works  as  “  Der  Of- 
fenbarungsbegriff  des  Alten  Testaments”  (2  vols.,  1882), 
“  Hermeneutik  des  Alten  Testaments”  (1916),  and  his 
commentaries.  And  similarly  might  we  speak  of  other 
important  works.  Indeed,  upon  almost  the  whole  range 
of  investigation  bearing  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Dr.  Konig’s 
works  may  be  quoted  as  authority. 

Our  learned  author  has,  for  his  conclusions,  put  upon 
the  witness  stand  an  astonishing  array  of  authorities  from 
many  lands  and  diverse  communions  and  philosophic  and 
theological  convictions,  some  of  whom  he  compels  to  testify 
even  against  their  own  peculiar  views.  It  is  surprising 
how  familiar  Dr.  Konig  is  with  British  and  American 
scholarship,  with  some  of  which  he  seems  to  have  kept  in 
touch  even  during  the  Great  War.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  he  knows  at  first  hand  the  results  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  men  like  Harold  M.  Wiener,  A.  K.  Cheyne, 

^  Die  Grosse  Tauschung.  Von  Friedrich  Delitzsch.  Stuttgart 
und  Berlin,  1920.  This  has  already  been  answered  by  Dr.  Konig: 
Friedrich  Delitzsch’s  “  Die  grosse  Tauschung  ”  kritisch  be- 
leuchtet.  Gtitersloh,  1920. 
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S.  R.  Driver,  James  Orr,  George  A.  Barton,  Albert  T.  Clay, 
Hennaii  V.  Hilprecht,  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  Paul  Hauj)!, 
and  tlie  geologist  and  scientilic  apologist  G.  Fre<lerick 
Wright,  not  to  sjieak  of  many  others.  And  among  the 
various  English  ])eriodicals  with  whose  contents  along 
special  lines  bearing  upon  his  subject  he  is  acquainted,  are 
such  recognized  publications  as  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  The  Am¬ 
erican  Journal  of  Thcohniy,  The  Biblical  World,  The  Am¬ 
erican  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  The  Expository 
Times,  not  to  speak  of  the  jn'oceedings  of  various  learned 
societies,  such  as  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Bibli¬ 
cal  Archeology,  etc.  The  extent  of  his  resources  is  well- 
nigh  universal  in  content;  the  range  of  his  authorities  is 
cosmopolitan  in  j)ersonnel.  In  a<ldition  to  this  array  of 
special  witnesses,  all  the  really  great  commentators  on 
Genesis,  of  many  centuries  and  of  many  lands,  are  also 
made  to  pass  before  the  reader  and  lay  their  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  contributions  at  his  feet.  But  from  this  it  must  not 
be  gathered  that  the  work  is  simply  a  learned  compilation 
of  the  results  of  the  thoughts  and  researches  of  hosts  of 
other  men.  On  the  contrary",  as  already  indicated,  our 
author  is  along  some  lines  of  investigation  him.self  almost 
without  a  superior,  who,  moreover,  like  a  learned  judge, 
iHiviews  all  the  evidence  of  these  many  witne.sses  and,  with 
his  own  thorough  understanding  of  the  case  in  all  its 
literary  and  historic  bearings,  gives  in  this  great  work  on 
Genesis  his  charge  to  a  world  of  jurors.  It  becomes  us, 
then,  to  have  before  us  at  least  a  brief  outline  of  the 
charge  of  so  notable  a  judge,  even  though  one  may  not 
agree  with  all  its  details. 

In  form  the  book  is  an  octavo  volume  of  viii  and  784 
closely  printed  pages.  In  his  Foreword  (Vorwort,  pp.  iii- 
vi)  he  seta  forth  the  reason  for  adding  another  to  the  many 
already-existing  commentaries  on  Genesis,  and  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  the  present  work.  This  is  followed  by  an  out¬ 
line  of  its  contents  (vii-viii).  Then  comes  the  historical 
and  critical  Introduction  (Einleitung  zur  Erklarung  der 
Genesis,  pp.  1-128),  w’hich  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  In 
it  he  treats  first  of  the  name  of  the  first  book  of  the  Penta- 
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teucli  an<l  of  its  outward  form,  its  divisions,  etc.  The  text 
in  its  linii^uistic  aspect,  as  well  as  in  the  light  of  the  Septu- 
agint,  the  Targiini,  the  I’eshito,  etc.,  is  here  considered 
somewhat  at  length.  Among  important  questions  an¬ 
swered  (pp.  2-13)’  which  had  never  before  been  met  in  any 
commentary,  is  the  one  repeate<lly  pressed  by  certain 
critics  as  to  a  possible  cuneiform  Babylonian  original,  of 
which  the  Hebrew  Genesis  is  alleged  to  be  a  translation. 
His  conclusion  that  such  a  tlieoiw  is  untenable,  is  basetl 
upon  a  most  illuminating  analysis  of  the  supposed  evidence 
for,  and  the  evidence  against,  such  a  theory.  His  argu¬ 
ment  would  seem  to  be  so  unanswerable  as  to  leave  the 
objector  no  longer  any  ground  upon  which  to  stand.  The 
relative  value  or  importance  of  the  Masoretic  Text  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Septuagint,  etc.,  is  here  also  con¬ 
sidered,  not  to  speak  of  other  imjmrtant  points.  Then 
follows  the  much-debated  “  ])rot)leni  of  the  literary  unity 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis.”  He  sets  forth  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  arguments  for  the  so-called  Elohistic  (E),  Jahvistic 
(.1),  and  Priestly  (1*)  strata  or  sources  of  the  Book,  and 
then  gives  his  conclusion  as  to  the  alleged  bringing  to¬ 
gether  and  editing  of  these  parts  by  a  so-called  redactor. 
Ami  even  though  one  might  not  wholly  agree  with  Dr. 
Kbiiig  as  to  his  conclusion  and  as  to  certain  of  his  prem¬ 
ises  on  this  critical  and  rather  uncertain  question,  he  has 
here  a  very  sane  and  most  reverent  statement  of  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  as  to  which  many  conservative  scholars 
follow  with  keen  interest  the  remarkable  investigations  of 
men  like  Wiener  and  Kyle.  At  any  rate,  our  author’s 
faith  is  in  no  way  disturbed  by  whatever  results  may  fol¬ 
low  from  the  honest  investigations  of  constructive  scholar¬ 
ship.  .  Indeed,  he  points  out  quite  fully  and  emphatically 
the  inherent  limitations  of  such  an  hypothetical  j)artition 
of  the  Book.  Our  author  next  develops  the  point  of  the 
historic  valuation  of  Genesis,  in  which  he  also  points  out 
its  etenial  interest,  especially  for  religion.  In  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  religious  valuation  of  Genesis  he  shows  that 
its  world-view  is  not  at  variance  with  that  of  real  science, 
but  only  with  much  of  the  prevalent  philosophic  world-con- 
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ceptions.  His  philosophic  development  of  this  point  is  one 
of  the  strongest  parts  of  the  book.  The  Einleitung  closes 
with  an  account  of  the  methods  and  history  of  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Genesis. 

The  Einleitung  is  followed  immediately  by  the  Erkld- 
riing  (pp.  129-762),  in  which  he  takes  up  verse  by  verse, 
or  paragraph  by  paragraph,  the  contents  of  the  Book.  A 
most  valuable  feature  in  connection  with  his  explanations, 
is  his  new,  and  in  many  details  improved,  critical  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  for  which  his  recognized  qualifi¬ 
cations  as  an  eminent  Hebraist  have  so  well  fitted  him. 

His  discussion  of  the  account  of  creation  (Gen.  i.-ii.  3) 
is  exceptionally  thorough,  covering  fifty  pages.  He  de¬ 
votes  considerable  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  fii*st  verse  of 
Genesis,  and  of  its  relation  to  what  follows,  the  conclus¬ 
ions  of  which  are  essentially  in  accord  with  the  result  of 
the  writer’s  own  study  of  this  point.'  This  verse  he,  of 
course,  regards  as  expressive  of  the  fundamental  or  primal 
creation  and  not  as  a  mere  heading  to  the  whole  account. 
Thus  the  universe  is  shown  to  have  had  a  beginning,  before 
which  God  existed  alone  without  any  manifestation  in 
physical  creation.  And  this  undoubteflly  correct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Gen.  i.  1  is  in  full  correspondence  with  all 
the  evidence  from  universal  nature,  according  to  which  the 
material  universe  is  manifestly  dependent  and  necessarily 
finite  and  temporal.^  Of  course,  with  the  interpretation 
that  the  Hebrew  word  {yom)  translated  day  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  creation  could  not,  in  the  view  of  the  writer,  have 
meant  a  long  period  of  time,  we  could  not  agree,  as  we  have 
tried  to  show  elsewhere.® 

Of  more  than  ordinary  interest  is  also  our  author’s 
thorough  discussion  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  woman,  as  well  as  that  of  the  fall  of  man.  To 
the  account  of  Noah  and  the  Flood  he  devotes  also  a  good 

^  See  "  The  Creative  Days,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1919. 

“Creation  Ex  Nihilo:  The  Physical  Universe  a  Finite  and  Tem¬ 
poral  Entity.  By  L.  Franklin  Gruber.  Boston:  The  Gorham 
Press.  1918. 

*  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1919. 
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number  (;{5)  of  pages.  Among  other  scholars  he  cites  H. 
V.  Hilprecht  on  the  discovery  of  new  non-Biblical  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Flood,  and  G.  Frederick  Wright,  whose  “  Sci¬ 
entific  Confirmations  of  Old  Testament  History  ”  he  quotes 
most  appreciatingly  on  this  point. 

But  time  and  space  would  fail  us  to  do  more  than  merely 
refer  to  several  outstanding  points  of  this  great  work,  so 
as  simply  to  call  attention  to  it.  To  outline  the  position 
of  our  commentator  on  many  of  the  great  questions  he  dis¬ 
cusses  and  on  important  details  of  interpretation,  such  a 
brief  statement  would,  of  course,  be  inadequate.  SuflBce 
it  to  say  that  the  work  can  be  heartily  welcomed  as  rela¬ 
tively  conservative.  This  fact  is  all  the  more  noteworthy 
for  constructive  scholarship  because  of  the  wealth  of  learn¬ 
ing  with  which  its  points  are  established.  And  even  where 
our  author’s  views  might  not  be  wholly  acceptable  to  some 
of  his  readers,  they,  nevertheless,  are  honest  convictions  of 
the  author  set  forth  both  reverently  and  as  the  result  of 
mature  reflection. 

The  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  book  is  such  as 
much  to  facilitate  its  use.  Its  value  is,  moreover,  much  en¬ 
hanced  by  a  very  comjdete  index  of  toi)ics  and  one  of 
Scripture  passages  of  other  parts  of  the  Bible  quoted. 

L.  Franklin  Gruber 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  I’aul.  By  the  Rev.  David 
Smith,  M.A.,  I). I).,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  M’Crea 
Magee  College,  Londoiiderry ;  author  of  “  In  the  Days 
of  His  Flesli,”  “  Man’s  Need  of  Ood,”  etc.  8vo.  I’p.  xv, 
704.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  1020. 
^G.OO,  net. 

In  this  volniue  Dr.  Smith  successfully  meets  a  want 
created  by  recent  discussions  and  discoveries  relating  to 
the  career  and  teachings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  On  every 
page  the  author's  familiarity  with  the  subject  is  manifest, 
and  tlie  whole  is  put  together  with  a  skill  and  force  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  a  iirofound  impression  uiion  the  reader. 
Indeed,  the  career  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
from  beginning  to  end,  is  dramatic  in  the  extreme.  Were 
it  not  that  we  are  so  familiar  with  it  from  early  age,  before 
our  minds  are  developed  sulliciently  to  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  his  character  and  the  dramatic  situations 
through  which  he  was  continually  i)assing,  such  a  book 
as  this  would  create  a  sensation  such  as  no  other  biogra¬ 
phy  or  plot  of  fiction  could  produce. 

The  plan  of  the  volume  inclinles  vivid  description  of 
the  various  geogra])hical  surroundings  and  historical  con¬ 
ditions  through  which  the  Apostle  was  led  in  his  career, 
fitting  into  each  situation  the  historical  incidents  re- 
cordeil  in  the  Acts  and  in  the  various  letters  which  he 
wrote,  which  form  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  him.  These 
incidents  are  so  located  that  they  fall  into  a  connected 
story.  If  at  times  the  reader  is  inclined  to  suspect  that 
the  author  has  made  his  conclusions  more  positive  than  the 
facts  warrant,  the  general  reasonableness  of  his  scheme  is 
such  that  it  virtually  jiroves  itself.  Difficulties  which  have 
been  propounde<l  by  critics  are  obviated  by  legitimate  sup¬ 
positions  calculated  to  maintain  the  genuineness  of  all  the 
writings  ascribed  to  Paul  in  the  New  Testament,  except 
Hebrews.  The  author  believes  there  were  four  Epistles 
written  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  as  we  now  have  it,  W’as  an  encyclical  on  justifi- 
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cation,  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  which  were  addressefl 
to  the  chiircii  of  Koine,  that  the  closing  doxology  properly 
belongs  at  that  point,  ainl  that  the  subsequent  chapters 
are  additional  addresses  to  the  mother  church  at  Ephesus 
for  circulation  in  the  I’rovince.  This  is  apparent  from 
tlie  special  greetings  which  occur  in  these  chapters. 

“  All  tliat  he  had  written  was  accounted  precious  in  after 
days,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  his  messages  to  the  great 
Churches  of  Koine  and  Ephesus  should  be  permanently  in¬ 
corporated.  The  doxology,  jiroperly  the  close  of  the  en¬ 
cyclical,  was  generally  transferred  to  the  end  as  a  fitting 
conclusion  of  the  whole;  and  then  the  preceding  benedic¬ 
tion  appeared  suj)erfinous.  It  seemed  to  copyists  an  acci¬ 
dental  repetition  of  the  previous  benediction;  and  hence 
it  is  omitted  in  tlie  principal  manuscripts  (Aleph  A  B  C)” 
(p.  377). 

The  author  believes  that  l*aul  was  released  from  his  * 
first  imprisonment  at  Koine,  for  he  finds  no  place  for  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  except  in  conditions  which  would  be 
supplied  after  I’auPs  release  from  the  first  imprisonment. 
The  argument  is  ingenious  and  convincing  and  the  sup¬ 
position  removes  most  of  the  objections  to  the  genuineness 
of  those  Epistles.  A  visit  to  Spain  seems  also  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  account  for  some  peculiarities  in  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus.  But  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
regarde<l  as  “certainly  not  Paul’s  work”;  and  so  nothing 
further  is  said  about  it  except  in  a  brief  note  quoting  the 
opinion  of  St.  Jerome  as  a  work  either  of  Barnabas  or 
Luke,  or  Clement  of  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Luther,  of  Apollos  (p.  639). 

The  author’s  discussions  of  various  points  bearing  on 
the  theory  of  inspiration  which  is  acceptable  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  of  the  extremely  orthodox  constituency  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  are  interesting  and  illuminating.  In 
reference  to  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  author 
advocates  that  his  appearances  to  the  apostles  were  in 
the  glorified  body  of  the  resurrection,  and  that  this  was 
actually  seen  by  Paul  on  his  way  to  Damascus.  There  are 
many  other  indications  that  the  orthodox  belief  in  inspira¬ 
tion  does  not  tie  one  down  to  the  bare  literalism  of  the 
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documents.  The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  maintain  that 
Paul’s  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  calculateil 
to  give  a  false  impression  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  im¬ 
minence  of  Christ’s  second  appearing,  and  that  in  cor¬ 
recting  this  false  impression  in  the  Second  Epistle  he 
does  not  confess  his  error  as  clearly  as  he  might  have  done. 

How  far  inspiration  is  from  securing  accuracy  in  unes¬ 
sential  details  is  illustrated  by  the  author  in  his  com¬ 
ments  upon  Paul’s  figure  of  the  grafting  of  the  Gentiles 
onto  the  Jewish  root  (set  forth  in  Rom.  xi,  13-24),  in 
which  he  betrays  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  process  of 
grafting,  and  is  guilty  of  a  striking  inexactitude.  Paul 
represents  the  root  as  imparting  its  own  quality  to  tlie 
grafted  slip;  whereas,  it  is  rather  for  the  branch,  while 
assimilating  the  strength  of  the  root,  to  propagate  its  own 
qualities.  But  the  author  maintains  that  accuracy  here 
is  immaterial,  since  the  city-bred  people  addressed  knew 
nothing  about  the  details  of  grafting,  and  Paul  himself, 
being  city-bom  and  bre<l,  had  no  accurate  knowledge  him¬ 
self.  The  illustration  was  sufficiently  correct  to  teach  the 
designed  lesson. 

Another  interesting  illustration  is  found  in  the  author’s 
discussion  of  Paul’s  use  of  the  term  “  death,”  which  seems, 
on  the  face  of  it,  to  mean  that  physical  death  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  world  by  Adam’s  sin  (Rom.  v.  12-14).  But 
the  author  maintains  that,  in  these  cases,  death  does  not 
mean,  and  in  Christian  phraseology  never  signifies,  “  the 
mere  dissolution  of  the  physical  organism,  but  the  gloom 
and  terror  wherewith  sin  has  invested  that  natural,  neces¬ 
sary,  and  truly  beneficent  process.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  Apostle  employs  the  term  when  he  affirms  that  ‘  through 
sin  death  entered  into  the  world’”  (p.  406). 

The  author’s  explanation  -of  “  original  sin  ”  furnishes 
another  illustration.  Thus  he  says  that  the  doctrine  of 
Imputation  involves  no  more  than  that  “  which  modern 
science  has  illumined  by  its  doctrines  of  Heredity  and  the 
Solidarity  of  the  Race”  (p.  402).  The  sin  which  was  im¬ 
puted  to  Adam’s  posterity  does  not  involve  guilt.  “  There 
may  indeed  be  sin  where  there  is  no  Law,  but  there  is  no 
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guilt,  since  ‘  sin  is  not  taken  into  the  reckoning  where 
there  is  no  Law^”  (p.  403).  This  is  substantially  the 
same  idea  expressetl  by  Dr.  Hodge  in  his  commentary  on 
this  passage,  in  which  he  says: — 

“  The  sin  of  Adam,  therefore,  is  no  ground  to  us  of  re¬ 
morse,  .  .  .  The  doctrine  [of  imputation]  merely  teaches, 
that  in  virtue  of  the  union,  representative  and  natural,  be¬ 
tween  Adam  and  his  posterity,  his  sin  is  the  ground  of 
their  condemnation,  that  is,  of  their  subjection  to  penal 
evils.  .  .  .  Imputation  does  not  alter  the  moral  char¬ 
acter”  (Commentary  on  Romans,  pp.  279-280). 

Elsewhere  Hodge  speaks  of  “  original  sin  ”  as  involving 
no  “  moral  turpitude  ”  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
imputed. 

With  these  qualifications  it  is  diflBcult  to  see  how  the 
Old  School  Calvinists  differ  from  the  New  School,  who 
acknowletlged  that  through  the  sin  of  Adam  his  posterity 
was  subjected  to  conditions  of  disability  under  which  it 
was  inevitable  that  all  would  sin  and  “  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  Cod,”  though  always  in  possession  of  free  will, 
and  exercising  it  in  their  choices.  The  actions  of  a  free 
will  may  be  known  to  Omniscience  as  certain,  though  not 
necessary. 

Latin-Amekican  Mythoiakjy.  (The  Mythology  of  All 

Races,  Vol.  XI.)  By  Hartley  Burr  Alexander,  Ph.D., 

I*rofessor  of  I’hilosophy,  University  of  Nebraska.  Large 

8vo.  1‘]).  xvi,  424.  Boston :  Marshall  Jones  Company. 

1920.  .56.00. 

This  sumptuous  volume  fully  maintains  the  reputation 
of  the  preceding  numbers  of  the  series.  In  illustration  of 
the  text  there  are  forty-two  photogravures;  and  there  is  a 
bibliography  filling  forty-three  pages.  The  importance  of 
the  volume  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  a 
wider  range  of  human  development  than  any  other  single 
volume,  including,  as  it  does,  the  Fuegians,  regarded  as 
among  the  lowest  of  human  beings  both  as  to  actual  cul¬ 
ture  and  possible  development,  the  Aztec  of  Mexico,  the 
Maya  of  Yucatan,  and  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  and  other 
cultured  peoples  of  the  Andes;  while  intermediate  racial 
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development  is  found  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Antilles 
and  the  tropical  forests  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon. 

The  Fiiegians  have  often  been  cited  as  a  people  without 
religion.  Darwin  formetl  a  very  low  estimate  of  their 
powers,  but  at  the  same  time  noted  that  they  had  a  sense 
of  fairness  in  trade.  Later,  however,  when  missionaries 
who  labored  among  them  reported  their  intelligent  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Christianity,  he  became  a  constant  contributor 
to  the  funds  for  supporting  the  Patagonian  mission.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fathers  of  the  Salesian  mission,  and  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Low  of  the  Fitzroy  expedition,  there  was  a  general 
belief  among  them  of  a  supernatural  being  responsible  for 
all  sorts  of  evil,  and  also  of  “  a  good  spirit  whom  they 
called  Yerri  Yuppon  ”  which  they  invoked  in  times  of  dis¬ 
tress  and  danger.  They  also  believe  in  a  future  life. 

A  remarkable  thing  is  that 

“  there  is  much  in  the  culture  and  fancies  of  these  peo¬ 
ples  of  austral  America  to  recall  the  culture  and  fancies  of 
their  remote  kinsmen  of  the  Polar  North.  The  two  Am¬ 
ericas  measure,  at  it  were,  the  longitude  of  human  habi¬ 
tation,  marked  off  zone  by  zone  into  every  variety  of 
climate  and  terrain  to  which  men’s  lives  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated.  Moreover,  the  native  peoples  of  this  New  World 
show  a  oneness  of  race  nowhere  else  to  be  fouml  over  so 
great  an  area ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  differences  in  culture 
almost  as  great  as  those  which  mark  the  heights  and 
depths  of  human  condition  in  the  more  anciently  ])eopled 
hemisphere,  there  is  a  recognizable  unity  binding  togetlier 
Eskimo  and  Aztec,  Inca  and  Yahgan.  Now  what  is  surely 
most  impressive  is  that  this  unity  is  best  re])resente<l 
neither  bj'  physical  appearance  nor  material  achievtnnent 
(where,  indeed,  the  differences  are  most  magnified),  but  by 
a  conservation  of  ideas  and  of  the  symbolic  language  of 
myth  which  is  at  bottom  one.  .  .  .  Through  vast  geo- 
gi'aphical  distances,  among  i)eoples  long  mutually  for¬ 
gotten  if  ever  mutually  known,  in  every  variety  of  natural 
garb,  polar  and  tropical,  forest  and  sea,  this  kinship  ])er- 
sists,  not  favoured  by,  but  in  spite  of  environments  the 
most  changing.  It  is  not  necessary  here  invariably  to  as¬ 
sume  migrations  of  ideas,  passed  externally  from  tribe  to 
tribe,  although  evidence  of  these,  recent  and  remote,  is 
frequent  enough ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  postulate  merely 
the  psychical  unity  of  our  common  human  nature,  although 
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this,  too,  is  a  factor  which  we  should  not  neglect;  but  along 
with  these  we  may  reasonably  conceive  that  the  American 
race,  through  its  long  isolation,  even  in  its  most  tenuously 
connecte<l  branches  retains  a  certain  deep  communion  of 
thought  and  feeling,  a  lasting  participation  in  its  own 
mode  of  insight  and  its  own  quest  of  inspiration,  which 
unites  it  across  the  stretches  of  time  and  space.  The  arc¬ 
tic  tern  is  said  to  summer  in  the  two  polar  zones,  arctic 
and  antarctic,  trued  to  its  enormous  flight  by  the  most  mys¬ 
tifying  of  all  animal  instincts.  I’erhaps  it  is  some  human 
instinct  as  profouml  and  as  mystifying  which  joins  in  one 
thought  the  scattered  peojdes  of  the  two  continents,  chart¬ 
ing  in  modes  more  subtle  than  their  obvious  forms  can 
suggest  the  impulses  which  lead  men  to  see  their  environ¬ 
mental  world  not  as  their  [)hysical  eyes  perceive  it,  but, 
belied  by  their  eyes,  as  inner  and  whispering  voices  pro¬ 
claim  it  to  be”  (pp.  SlS-illl). 

Johannes  Colert’s  en  de  Oroote  Twisten  in  de  Ne<ler- 

landsche  Luthersche  Kerk  zijner  Dagen.  Door 

Johannes  Ernst  Bernard  Blase.  l*p.  204.  Amster¬ 
dam  :  Ten  Brink  &  De  Vries.  1920. 

This  is  an  historical  study  for  a  Doctorate  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Utrecht  in  Holland.  The  author  be¬ 
gan  his  work  with  a  study  of  the  life  of  Spinoza.  He  soon 
found  himself  involved  in  the  discussions  which  were 
rending  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
outstanding  personality  in  that  discussion  and  division 
was  Johannes  Colerus.  Spinoza  was  the  occasion  of  the 
strife.  Colerus  was  the  protagonist. 

Colerus  was  bom  in  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  Jan.  5,  1647. 
After  several  settlements  in  Germany  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Weesp  in  Holland.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  serving  the  brethren 
of  his  faith,  largely  people  of  German  birth  and  extraction, 
in  Holland. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Holland  was  a  small  body,  and 
quite  insignificant  as  com]>are<l  with  the  strong  state 
church  of  the  Reformed  Faith.  But  what  it  lacked  in 
numbers  it  made  up  in  an  activity  of  conflicts.  The  con¬ 
fessional  group,  holding  tenaciously  to  the  old  forms  and 
to  an  oligarchical  control,  was  strong  and  influential. 
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Not  content  with  doininating  the  affairs  of  the  church  in 
Ainsterdain,  they  sought  to  control  the  policy  of  the  W'hole 
Lutheran  constituency  in  the  Netherlands.  The  strife 
waxed  warm  in  the  church  at  Amsterdam,  and  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  Colerus,  and  his  separation  from  the 
church  and  his  removal  to  another  parish. 

Colerus  was  the  liberal  in  the  discussions,  holding 
strongly  to  the  right  of  the  congregation  to  choose  its 
own  pastor,  and  to  a  much  more  liberal  attitude  in  the 
matter  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  He  de¬ 
fended  Spinoza,  when  he  was  ejected  from  the  Jewish 
synagogue;  and  after  Spinoza’s  death,  he  became  the  in¬ 
terpreter  of  his  work  and  his  philosonhy. 

Questions  of  doctrine  had  verj'  little  to  do  with  the 
strife.  It  was  more  of  a  conflict  between  democracy  and 
autocracy  in  the  government  of  the  church.  The  study  is 
an  interesting  sidelight  on  what  seems  to  be  an  inconspic¬ 
uous  movement  among  the  great  movements  of  that  time. 
But  in  retrospect  it  reveals  the  currents  which  even  then 
were  at  work  leading  to  the  great  changes  in  church  gov¬ 
ernment  which  have  become  the  acceptetl  procedure  among 
Protestant  Christians.  n.  v.  d.  p. 

Who  is  the  Beast?  A  study  of  Revelation  xiii.  By 

Evangelist  L.  L.  Pickett,  in  collaboration  with  Rev.  C. 

F.  Wimrerley.  12mo.  Pp.  205.  Louisville,  Ky. :  The 

Pentecostal  Publishing  Company.  1010.  ^1.25. 

As  the  Roman  proverb  has  it,  Quot  homines  tot  senten- 
tke.  Each  man,  moreover,  believes  that  his  oiiinion  is  the 
correct  one.  It  is  therefore  well  to  be  cautious  and  to 
study  with  care  and  an  open  mind  what  other  men  are 
thinking  with  regard  to  present  world  conditions.  If  we 
cannot  always  agree  with  them,  we  can  at  least  give  them 
credit,  whenever  their  character  is  such  that  they  merit 
a  conclusion  of  that  sort,  for  conscientious  effort  and  for 
a  sincere  desire  to  know  and  teach  the  truth. 

That  the  authors  of  this  book  merit  a  hearing,  there  can 
be  no  question,  especially  among  those  who  personally 
know  either  of  them.  For  that  reason,  their  joint  labors 
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can  be  ooiimiended  to  the  careful  attention  of  professional 
men  and  others  interested  in  the  question  asked.  If  the 
facts  and  arguments  tlierein  presented  are  already  more  or 
less  familiar, —  the  solution  of  the  666  puzzle  is  the  same 
as  that  suggested  by  Irenmus  in  the  second  century,  and 
the  answer  to  the  question  propouinled  tallies  with  that 
accepted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  by  Albert  Barnes,  the 
great  commentator, —  they  are  here  compiled  in  a  con¬ 
venient  and  lucid  form,  and  the  book  will  prove  interesting 
in  other  ways. 

It  is  carefully  written,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  an  oc¬ 
casional  oversight,  such  as  the  substitution  of  “  Joseph  ” 
for  Benjamin  on  page  12  (as  an  ancestor  of  modern  Jews) 
and  the  use  of  “  incarnation  ”  for  incarceration  on  page 
16(),  since  concentration  on  the  main  theme  might  easily 
lead  to  forgetfulness  in  some  of  the  minor  details.  The 
I)erfect  book  has  never  been  written.  It  will  not  be. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  interest  for  scholars  will  be  found' 
in  things  in  this  book  that  are  taken  for  granted  as  if 
they  were  unquestioned  matters  of  fact.  They  represent 
opinions  now  held  by  thousands  of  earnest  Christians  and 
held  tenaciously.  Indeed,  the  parallelism  with  conditions 
in  our  Saviour’s  day  is  remarkable.  The  people  were  then 
rightly  expecting  a  Messiah  but  wrongly  expecting  that 
he  would  be  a  great  and  all-conquering  earthly  king.  He 
refused  to  be  that,  and  they  crucified  him.  He  taught 
constantly  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world;  and 
yet  that  same  old  notion  of  an  earthly  monarch,  ruling 
the  nations  with  a  rml  of  iron,  now  seems  to  be  rampant 
in  the  modem  idea  of  the  “  second  coming,”  despite  the 
psychological  impossibility  of  such  a  denouement  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  described  by  Jesus. 

Just  why  it  should  be  assumed  that  he  will  return  in 
bodily  form  to  do  the  thing  attempted  by  the  Kaiser,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  same  identical  way,  although  the  sword 
with  which  he  slays  his  enemies  proceeds  out  of  his  mouth, 
it  is  hard  to  comprehend,  even  if  one  can  understand  or 
perhaps  share  in  —  he  condemned  the  spirit  in  James  and 
John  —  the  desire  to  have  him  come  and  smash  things. 
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His  kingship  was  not  to  be  of  that  sort, —  “  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you,” —  and  his  “  coming  ”  (the  word 
actually  means  presence,  arrival,  a  being  beside)  cannot 
be  of  the  sort  now  pictured  by  so  many,  unless  he  repudi¬ 
ates  all  his  former  teachings  to  his  disciples,  concerning 
the  character  of  his  kingdom,  and  then  gives  the  Jews  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  were  after,  a  method  of  procedure  well 
calculated  to  render  a  true  theocracy  impossible.  A  con¬ 
fusion  of  spiritual  things  with  things  of  the  body,  which 
produces  a  most  interesting  and  puzzling  anomaly,  seems 
to  be  responsible  for  the  present  situation,  and  it  de¬ 
serves  the  most  careful  study  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  scholars,  especially  of  those  who  long  for  his  “  coming  ” 
(presence)  in  a  true  spiritual  sense  rather  than  in  a  ma¬ 
terialistic  one.  H.  w.  M. 

Korean  Buddhism.  By  Frederick  Starr,  I’rofessor  of 
Anthropology,  Chicago  University.  12mo.  Pp.  xiii, 
104.  Boston :  Marshall  Jones  Company.  1918.  |2.00, 

net. 

Dr.  Starr,  in  his  recent  prolonged  anthropological  in¬ 
vestigations  in  Asia,  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
study  of  Buddhism  in  Korea.  The  present  volume  is  an 
admirable  condensed  statement  of  the  information  col¬ 
lected  concerning  this  little  known  subject.  Thirty-seven 
photographic  reproductions  of  Buddhistic  objects  ad<l 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  volume  and  reveal  an  artistic 
development  in  Korea  which  is  unexpected.  No  other 
volume  available  to  English  readers  gives  us  so  much  trust¬ 
worthy  information. 

A  Fragment  on  the  Human  Mind.  By  John  Theodore 
Merz,  author  of  “  A  History  of  Human  Thought  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  “  Religion  and  Science.”  8vo. 
I*p.  XV,  309.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1920. 
14.50. 

The  title  of  this  volume  hardly  does  justice  to  its  im¬ 
portance;  for  it  contains  a  well-digested  summary  of  the 
final  conclusions  of  a  lifelong  study  of  philosophical  theo¬ 
ries  in  their  bearing  on  morality  and  religion.  Between 
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the  years  1896  and  1914,  the  author  published  in  four  vol¬ 
umes  “A  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  which  was  very  favorably  received.  He  had 
planned  a  subsequent  work  on  “  The  History  of  Individual 
—  Poetical  and  Religious  —  Thought,”  but  advancing  years 
and  failing  eyesight  made  impracticable  its  completion. 
Hence  the  present  volume.  But  its  completeness  and 
clearness  of  statements  are  such  that  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
larger  volume  would  be  more  effective  in  presenting  the 
author’s  system,  which  comes  back,  in  his  final  reasoning, 
to  the  position  of  Hume,  which  he  thinks  has  been  misun¬ 
derstood,  but  which,  when  properly  followed  in  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  leads  to  satisfactory  conclusions. 

In  the  author’s  opinion  the  progress  of  human  thought 
can  best  be  studied  in  that  of  the  individual  from  infancy, 
rather  than  in  the  study  of  primitive  races.  According 
to  him  the  first  knowledge  of  an  outside  world  which  an 
infant  receives  is  that  of  the  personality  of  his  mother,  the 
perception  of  which  is  mysteriously  aroused  by  her  smiles 
and  frowns;  and  in  this  developing  knowledge  is  revealed 
the  moral  law,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  together  with 
the  idea  of  freedom.  The  knowledge  of  the  material  world 
is  slower  in  development;  and  throughout  life  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  individual  exi)ands  principally  through  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  ideas  and  inferences  that  are  imparted  to  him 
by  others,  through  the  mysterious  agency  of  language. 
What  is  calleil  reality  appertains  only  to  thqse  existences 
which  are  certified  to  him  not  only  by  his  own  experience 
but  by  conformity  to  the  experience  of  others.  Purely 
subjective  experiences  exist,  but  they  do  not  constitute 
reality. 

At  times  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  author  would  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  soul  as  a  reality;  it  being  nothing,  in 
James’s  formula,  but  a  stream  of  perceptions,  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  actions  appearing  “  on  the  background  of 
the  changing  firmament  of  consciousness”  (p.  296).  But, 
on  reading  further,  we  find  him  speaking  of  a  mental  or 
“  spiritual  substance  variously  expressed  as  Self,  Mind, 
Soul,  Spirit  or  Ego”  (p.  300). 
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In  a  short,  concluding  chapter  upon  “  Revelation,”  we 
find  the  following  suggestive  paragraphs: — 

“  More  than  any  other  event  in  historj^  have  the  simple 
yet  mysterious  beginnings  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
succee<led  in  raising  to  the  high  level  of  a  great  Reality 
those  ideals  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  life  which  in  many 
varied  forms  appeared  in  the  pre-Christian  civilisations 
without  being  able  to  establish  themselves  as  a  great 
world-power”  (p.  268). 

“  God  is  represented  both  as  in  and  above  the  Worbl. 
This  is  the  Doctrine  of  the  Immanence  and  Transcend¬ 
ence  of  the  Divine  Being.  This  view  is  indeed  not  peculiar 
to  Christian  Doctrine,  but  it  is  contained  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  a  truth  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  logically. 

“The  only  proof  is  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  itself; 
.the  twofold  nature  —  the  Divine  and  human,  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity”  (p.  285). 

“  Christianity  is  tlius  one  of  the  Religions  or  Schemes 
of  Redemption,  but  it  is  the  highest  among  these,  as  it 
contains  the  record  of  the  supreme  and  only  instance 
where  this  has  been  fully  accomplished”  (p.  287). 

“  Against  all  these  objections  to  what  is  called  the 
miraculous  or  inconceivable,  it  cannot  be  too  often  urge<l 
that  many  quite  inconceivable  things  happen  daily  which 
we  nevertheless  do  not  call  miraculous,  but  which  receive 
this  epithet  as  soon  as  we  seriously  try  to  understand 
tliem.  Thus  to  the  mechanical  philoso])her,  to  the  de- 
terminist  and  necessitarian,  Free  Will  is  a  miracle,  that 
is,  unthinkable.  But  equally  miraculous  though  contin¬ 
ually  occurring  are  many  natural  phenomena.  A  whole 
list  of  these  could  easily  be  written  down.  It  may  suffice 
to  point  only  to  such  facts  as  the  beginning  of  a  separate 
individual  life  or  the  inheritance  of  mental  character¬ 
istics.  Yet  these  things  happen  every  day  and  are  not 
considered  miraculous”  (p.  290). 

History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth.  By  Albert 

Edward  Bailey,  A.M.,  and  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D., 

Litt.D.,  Woolsey  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in 

Yale  University.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  12mo. 

Pp.  xxiv.  396.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1920.  12.00. 

In  some  respects  this  volume  is  unrivalled,  especially  in 
the  abundance  and  perfection  of  the  illustrations,  of  which 
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there  are  no  less  than  162  besides  twenty-eight  maps. 
These  in  themselves  make  the  volume  most  valuable  to  all 
classes  of  readers.  As  an  outline  of  the  history  of  Israel 
covering  the  entire  period  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
or  could  be  accomplished  in  so  brief  space,  in  giving  a 
general  picture  of  the  progress  of  events.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  descriptions  of  the  country,  of  the  scenery,  and  of  the 
archseological  discoveries  is  admirable.  The  fatal  draw¬ 
back  to  the  book  is  its  complete  subserviency  to  the  natur¬ 
alistic  theories  of  the  modem  destructive  critics.  With 
a  dogmatism  characteristic  of  this  whole  school  of  criti¬ 
cism,  it  ignores  all  reference  to  dissenting  views.  This 
is  the  more  discreditable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
younger  class  of  Geianan  critics  and  several  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  critical  periodicals  of  Germany  are  now  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  the  prevalent  destructive  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  challenged  by  authority  which  is  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  their  own.  As  illustrations  of  their  dogmatic 
misstatements  we  read  that  “  there  is  positively  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  decide  which  ”  of  the  possible  routes  to  Mount 
Sinai  was  taken  by  Israel,  and  that  “  if  the  data  given  in 
the  Bible  are  carefully  weighed,  they  point  to  the  location 
of  Sinai-Horeb  somewhere  in  the  land  of  Midian  east  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  or  in  the  Mount  Seir  group  north  of 
that  point”  (p.  37).  Again,  “the  book  of  Joshua  is  not 
history  in  our  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  idealized  history 
.  .  .  The  first  two  chapters  of  the  book  of  Judges,  on  the 
other  hand,  give  us  hints  of  a  far  different  conquest  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  much  longer  time”  (p.  66).  With  dogmatic  as¬ 
surance  they  state  that  the  final  editors  of  the  Book  of 
Judges  lived  in  post-exilic  times,  centuries  after  the  events 
they  describe,  and  set  them  in  a  framework  of  their  own 
imaginations.  And  so  on  to  the  end.  The  book  should  not  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  ordinary  readers  without  due  caution 
against  its  characteristic  misrepresentations  of  facts  and 
theories. 
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Immortality:  A  Study  of  Belief,  and  Earlier  Addresses. 
By  William  Newton  Clarke.  ,8vo.  l*p.  xv,  132.  New 
Haven :  Yale  University  Press.  1920.  f2.00. 

This  volume  contains  six  addresses,  delivered  on  notable 
public  occasions,  which,  taken  together,  cover  a  wide  range 
of  religious  thought  and  feeling.  The  titles  are  “  Immor¬ 
tality,”  “  Mysterj'  in  Religion,”  “  The  Work  of  Christ  for 
Our  Salvation,”  “  Huxley  and  Phillijis  Brooks,”  “  Re¬ 
vealed  Religion,”  and  “  The  Young  Minister’s  Outlook.” 
They  are  all  of  engrossing  interest  and  permanent  value. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  A.  Wager,  of  Oberliii  College,  furnishes  a 
preface  of  several  pages  describing  the  personality  of  Dr. 
Clarke  and  his  method  of  preaching  and  teaching,  of 
which  Dr.  Wager  had  the  advantage  during  liis  college 
course.  Speaking  of  those  daj’s.  Dr.  Wager  says: — 

“  We  knew,  those  of  us,  at  least,  who  had  ears  to  hear, 
that  we  were  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher  who  spoke  to 
our  minds  and  hearts  as  no  teacher  had  ever  done.  .  .  All 
his  words  were  in  season,  for  they  were  all  charged  with 
reality  and  sincerity,  and  they  all  ‘  found  ’  us.  It  seems, 
as  one  looks  back  u})on  it,  as  if  a  better  type  of  preaching 
for  college  men  could  hardly  be  imagined.  .  .  The  dis¬ 
courses  of  the  i)i*esent  volume  have  the  same  accent.  As  one 
reads  them,  the  old  moo<l  returns,  the  old  thrill  of  aspira¬ 
tion  towards  goodness  and  towards  God  that  wrought 
upon  one’s  youth,  ainl  gave  to  life  the  most  potent  direction 
it  has  ever  known  ”  (pp.  vii-viii). 

Wesley  as  Sociologist,  Theologian,  Churchman.  By 
John  Alfred  Faulkner,  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  12mo.  Pp.  173.  New 
York:  The  Methodist  Book  (’oncem.  1018.  75  cents, 

net. 

The  range  of  John  Wesley’s  activities  is  a  never  ceasing 
marvel.  Scarcely  any  subject  that  he  touched  upon  which 
he  did  not  shed  light  that  was  helpful  for  all  times.  He 
was  preeminently  a  preacher  to  the  poor;  but  he  did  not 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  pam[)ering  them  in  their  preju¬ 
dices.  He  pleads  their  cause,  and  emphasizes  their  duties, 
in  a  way  that  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  present  times. 
As  a  theologian,  also,  while  emphasizing  strongly  his 
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Arniinian  points  of  doctrine,  he  was  ready  to  harbor  Cal¬ 
vinists  among  his  ministers.  As  a  churchman  he  was 
loj’al  to  the  established  church  to  the  end.  All  these 
points  are  a<lmirably  treated  in  this  little  volume  of  Dr. 
Faulkner’s.  It  is  good  reading  for  the  times. 

David  Otis  Mears,  D.D.  :  An  Autobiography  1842-1893. 

Memoir  and  Notes  by  H.  A.  Davidso.n.  12mo.  Pp.  xix, 

249.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1920.  ^1.50. 

Dr.  Clears  was  one  of  the  most  successful  pastoi*s  of  the 
past  generation.  For  his  theological  education  he  chose 
a  private  teacher  in  the  jierson  of  Kev.  Edwin  M.  Kirk, 
pastor  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Church,  Boston.  Under  his 
guidance  young  Mears  was  thoroughly  drilled  in  Hebrew 
and  GrcHik  and  all  departments  of  theological  etlucation, 
and  entered  at  once  as  pastor  of  one  of  the  prominent 
churches  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  From  that  time 
on  for  forty  years  his  life  was  one  of  uninterrupte<l  success. 
He  was  a  brilliant  preacher,  firm  and  successful  in  his  ad- 
vocac}’  of  sociological  and  political  reforms,  yet  ever  faith¬ 
ful  in  preaching  the  whole  gospel  and  aiming  to  secure  the 
conversion  of  sinners  and  the  edification  of  saints.  The 
bulk  of  the  volume  is  autobiographical,  but  the  e<litor  has 
completed  it  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  most  interesting 
and  profitable  reading. 

The  Tragedy  of  L.viior:  A  Monograph  in  Folk  Philosophy. 

By  William  Kiley  Halstead,  author  of  “A  Cosmic 

View  of  Religion.”  16mo.  Pp.  107.  New  York:  The 

Abingdon  I’ress.  1919.  50  cents. 

In  this  little  volume  the  author  has  compressed  about 
as  much  wisdom  in  the  discussion  of  labor  problems  as 
would  be  possible  in  so  small  a  compass.  The  duties  of 
both  laborers  and  capitalists  are  duly  considered  and  en¬ 
forced.  It  is  all  summed  up  as  follows: — 

“  The  government  must  have  no  coordinates  with  itself. 
Combines  of  money  or  combines  of  persons  should  not 
weigh  a  farthing  in  the  general  administration  of  affairs. 
.  .  .  Society,  and  not  the  classes,  is  engaged  in  the  busi- 
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ness  of  administering  equal  justice.  If  it  has  to  act  co- 
ordinately  with  the  classes  it  becomes  impotent.  Then 
as  a  symbol  of  justice  it  is  a  travesty  ”  (p.  56). 

Sermons  on  the  International  Unii-’Orm  Sunday-School 

Lessons  for  1921.  By  the  Monday  Club.  Forty-sixth 

Series.  12mo.  Pp.  ix,  358.  Boston:  The  I’ilgrim  Press. 

1920.  .l;l.50. 

As  we  have  said  of  preceding  volumes  of  this  Series,  the 
pulpit  is  the  best  position  from  which  to  interpret  the 
Bible;  no  Sunday-school  lessons  can  take  the  place  of 
these  sermons  upon  the  lessons  for  the  coming  year.  Three 
or  four  of  the  original  members  of  the  Club  still  continue 
to  furnish  sermons  for  this  volume. 

A  Jewish  View  of  Jesus.  By  H.  G.  Enelow.  12mo. 

Pp.  vii,  181.  New  Y'ork:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

1920.  .^1.50. 

This  volume  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  way  his¬ 
tory  can  be  transformed  by  a  skillful  application  of  higher 
criticism.  By  eliminating  from  the  Four  Gospels  the  por¬ 
tions  which  he  assumes  to  have  been  added  by  Christians 
after  the  interpretation  of  Christ  and  his  work  as  given 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  there  is  left  a  Jewish  prophet  who 
suffered  death  not  from  the  machination  of  the  Jews  but 
from  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Roman  Governor  Pilate.  The 
trial  before  the  Sanhedrin  is  supposed  to  be  wholly  ficti¬ 
tious.  Thus  there  is  left,  in  the  author’s  view,  a  character 
as  nearly  perfect  as  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world. 
“Among  the  great  and  the  good  that  the  human  race  has 
produced,  none  has  even  approached  Jesus  in  universality 
of  appeal  and  sway.  He  has  become  the  most  fascinating 
figure  in  history.  In  him  is  combined  what  is  best  and 
most  mysterious  and  most  enchanting  in  Israel  —  the 
eternal  people  whose  child  he  was”  (p.  181).  It  is  a  very 
interesting  volume. 
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